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Think on These Things — 


“For the palace is not for man, but for the Lord God.” 
—I Chronicles 29:1. 


The words of our meditation were spoken by David before the congregation of Israel which was called 
together for prayer in the preparation of the building of the Temple. Solomon, David’s son, was chosen 
of God for this work, even though “he was young and tender, and the work a great one.” 


The Old Testament is pregnant with meaning for the Church today. The building of the Church is 
still a tremendous undertaking, and God has chosen Christians to be stewards of this task. Like Solomon, 
we, too, are commissioned with a great work and are inadequate for the responsibility. However, we are 
not building “for man, but for the Lord God,” and God never calls without giving the ability and 
the power to build a structure worthy of His name. Even though we are weak vessels, God can use 
us if we follow David’s example. 


David said, “I have prepared with all my might for the house of my God” the gold and other precious 
materials in abundance that would add beauty and life to the Temple. The Church today needs gifts of 
gold in order for it to grow and advance in abundant living which Christ, as the Head of the Church, 
came to bring not only to America but “to the uttermost part of the earth.” 


David also declared, “/ have set my affection to the house of my God.” The Temple was David’s one 
thought and the object of what remained to him of his earthly life. The building of God’s Church 
should be the one consuming passion of a true steward’s heart and life, who in the language of Paul 
would be able to say, “this one thing I do.” Too frequently the weak and blemished gifts of time and 
talents have been presented as offerings to the Church when God requires of stewards the best gifts of 
hand, mind, and heart. 


It has been said that “a chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” and, in the realm of the spiritual, 
it necessarily seems to follow that the Church will be no stronger than its weakest member. If our affec- 
tion for the Church is such that we strongly desire its advancement, then the thought and discrimination 
and minuteness of care which formerly have been spent on self will be transferred to the work of the 


house of God. 


When the priests of the tribe of Levi were consecrated to God’s service, the tip of the right ear, the 
thumb of the right hand, the toe of the right foot were anointed with oil. Today, God’s stewards need a 
fresh anointing of ear, hand, and feet so that they may be wholly dedicated to Him and His Church: ears 
that are attuned to His call and commands; a desire to do with all one’s might whatsoever the hand finds 
to do; a willingness to run ceaseless errands of love and mercy. 


“Go, labor on: spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will: 
It is the way the Master went; 
Should not the servant tread it still?” 

The giving of gifts of gold and life to the Temple by David resulted in influencing the people of 
Israel also to offer willingly to the Lord. This brought great joy to David and an acknowledgment by 
him of God’s ownership of it all. He voiced this faith in the words, “All things come of thee.” This is 
stewardship as God would have His Church to understand it today: to exalt Him as “head above all” and 
to recognize that it is in His hand “to make great, and to give strength unto all.” 


Prepared by Mrs. J. Ho-Mes Smirtu. 
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The population of Nijmegen had to 
find shelter after a great part of the 
town was destroyed. Home or no 
home, Dutch cleanliness comes first 


—British Official Photo 


War Relief 





By VERNON S. BROYLES, JR.* 


THe War Revicr CoMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL AS- 
sembly is the only agency through which our people 
can have a direct part in efforts to relieve suffering i in 
Furope in the name of Jesus Christ. It is the only 
channel of Christian service to suffering people of Asia 
outside the areas covered by our Foreign Mission 
Committee. 

The great majority of Protestantism in the United 
States is united in the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction with which our War Relief 
Committee co-operates—CCORR (Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction) was formed by 
the Federal Council and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, and it does three things, all of which are in- 
valuable. 

First, it examines all independent voluntary relief 
agencies seeking Church support. Those found to be 
worthy are cocommennied to the various denominations 
for financial support. 

Second, CCORR makes it its business to get a clear 
picture of the needs in E urope and Asia which church 
people can meet. The picture of needs in Europe is 
secured through the Department of Reconstruction of 
the World Council of Churches, located in Geneva. 


1 2 . . . bd r ° 
*Chairman, General Assembly’s Committee on War Relief. 


MARCH, 1946 


The Geneva office has organized Relief Committees 
in each European country in which all Protestant 
groups of that country are represented. Every appeal 
for aid must be approved by the Relief Committee and 
then it is passed to Geneva. In this way no group is 
omitted, and none is able to get more than its share 
by some special connection in this country. The De- 
partment of Reconstruction then passes the approved 
requests to this country where the total picture is 
presented to American Protestantism through CCORR. 
This is passed on to each denomination. We are kept 
informed through our War Relief Committee. Our 
War Relief Committee then decides what we think our 
denomination should do. This is presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for approval. The money contributed is 
sent to those causes approved by our Assembly. We 
send some money direct and some through the World 
Council of Churches. Whatever is sent, is sent with the 
total picture in view so that there is no duplication with 
what other groups are sending. This is made possible 
through CCORR. The money we send to Europe is 
handled by the Department of Reconstruction in 
Geneva and is allotted by them to the various places of 
need, It is given to the proper national Church Relief 
Committee which sees to it that needs are fairly met 
in each country. The money sent for Asia is handled 
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and distributed by the Church Committee for Relief it is imperative that our Southern Presbyterians havej 
Asia (CCRA). They have a total picture of the a liberal part for their own soul’s sake. We canng 
needs in the Fast and spread their funds without dupli- pass by on the other side. 
cation. The money thus given is given by Christians At present, under the direction of the General 
and distributed by Christians in C hrist’s name. sembly, the War Relief Committee is directing the 
The third thing CCORR is doing is to promote a gifts in money which come to it, to the following 
physical relief program for Europe and Asia. This agencies: 
means providing a channel through which Christians The American Bible Society’s War Emergeng 
can give food and clothes and shoes to be distributed Work 
to those in need, in the name of Christ and His Church. The 
This has become desirable for two reasons: First, 
UNRRA and other secular agencies cannot meet the 
need because it is so vast. Second, people in Europe 
and Asia have been asking: “Why isn’t the Protestant 
Church helping us?” It is important for the Christians 
and non-Christians of needy countries to have the 
direct ministry of Christian people. This is true be- 


American Friend’s Service Committe 
which serves children. 

The Department of Reconstruction of the World 
Council of Churches, which administers Protes 
tant Relief in Europe and cares for religious 
work in prisoner of war camps. 
Orphaned Missions. 


cause we need thus to glorify Christ in the world and The War Relief Committee also urges our people 
because money, food, and clothes are more effective _ to send clothes, shoes, and canned goods to: 
when given and distributed in the name and for the United Church Service Center 
sake of the redeeming Christ. New Windsor, Maryland 
Europe and Asia need redemption as well as recon- or : 
struction, and only Christians can provide either in the Modesta, California 
real sense. These are central receiving stations for most of Ameri- 
Our War Relief Committee seeks funds and com- can Protestantism. We cannot set up any centers in 


modities to be of Christian service to destitute people. our own territory because of impossible handicaps of 
This Committee urges its appeal on our people because warehousing, processing, and shipping of materials. 


Please send any money to: 


Dr. EF. C. Scott 

1120 Liberty Bank Building 

Dallas 1, Texas 

bit 

\ddress any communication or questions to:| fu: 
Dr. Vernon Broyles, Jr. | 
607 Peachtree Street, N.F. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


France’s homeless take be 
refuge in her ancient 
cathedrals c 

French Press & Information P 
‘ 


Service 
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WHEN JESUS SAW MEN ILL OR HUNGRY OR FRIGHTENED, 
it was His very nature to want to help them. He re- 
fused to perform miracles to advance His own glory 
and add to His own prestige, but He did perform them 
to help others for whom He was overcome with com- 
passion because of their physical needs. One of His 
most effective parables was the one telling of a man in 
_ great physical distress and of that one of a despised 
| group who came along the road and helped him. Jesus 
taught His disciples to have compassion for other 
people, regardless of nationality, race, class, group, or 
position, and He promised that they should do greater 
works than He did. 

Miracles are taking place today, and more must take 
place if the needs of the distressed peoples of the earth 
are alleviated. The church is the only agency that will 
meet those needs—phy ysical, mental, ‘spiritual—for i it is 
only the spirit of Jesus in the hearts of men and women 
that will cause them to respond to appeals to help the 
displaced peoples of the earth today. Our Church has 
a part in making that miracle effective. Through the 
Assembly’s Committee on War Relief, our Church will 
be asked to give more liberally in 1946-1947 to certain 
agencies administering funds for the relief. of Europe 
and Asia, than we have been asked to give in 1945-1946. 
Part of the increase, and a large part, is expected to 
come through the 1946 Birthday Offering, for a high 
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Good 
Samaritans 


1946 


in 


Destitute refugees living on the station platform at Tushan, 
Kweichow, China 


United China Relief 


standard of giving to the Birthday Objective has 
~— set by women of our C hurch. Surely 1946 is 

a year that will call for larger g giving than ever be- 
fore, because the need is greater, the urgency is 
more acute, and the lives of hundreds of thousands 
depend on our gifts. 

Gifts to War Relief will be distributed among 
agencies carefully selected because of their purpose 
and program of relief. The Church Committee on Over- 
seas Relief and Reconstruction, with headquarters at 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, is that 
agency which correlates the relief work in Europe and 
Asia. In Europe the work goes forward through the 
World Council Service Commission, which has an 
American branch located in New York. The Director 
of that commission has stated that there must be an 
increased emphasis on relief because the need is so 
overwhelming that we must supplement those major 
programs of UNRRA and other relief agencies in 
every possible way. Material relief is in no way a sub- 
stitute for the distinctiv ely religious ministries ‘that are 
made possible through our church gifts. “The provision 
of food and clothing will give added meaning to the 
other services that the church seeks to render, and our 
own souls will be enriched by genuine sacrifice.” 
Whole villages have been destroyed, but the people 
are making a brave attempt to restore their homes. The 
farms of Holland were flooded with sea water. It will 
be years before they will produce again. Meanwhile 
Holland is cold, hungry. The story of the gallant re- 
sistance of the Dutch Church will live in history. 
Churches must be rebuilt, congregations gathered to- 
gether again, literature supplied as well as training for 
ministers, an aggressive program of evangelism and re- 
ligious education must be set forward. 
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In Asia, the Church Committee for Relief in Asia is 
the administering agency. China, Korea, Thailand, the 
Philippines—each needs the help of Christians in 
America. Orphans’ homes must be supported, prewar 
Sunday schools must be re-established; the ministry of 
healing must be carried on to a greater degree; chil- 
dren must be cared for; displaced populations returning 
home must be given the help of Christian workers. 

In addition to these two specific areas of need and 
service, there are several “special appeals” in which we 
will share: the emergency work of the American Bible 
Society; Orphaned Missions; and to meet additional 
calls, there will be a contingent fund, which will be 
designated by the Assembly’s Committee on War Re- 
lief when emergencies arise. 

The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction has set as a minimum need for 1945- 
1949, $12,565,000 for the werk that needs to be done in 
Europe; $6,500,000 in Asia; and $4,201,500 for the six 
special appeals, two of which are included in our own 


(The General Assembly’s Permanent Committee on War Relief is | 
included in the Woman’s Auxiliary 1946 Birthday Offering.) 


The Church Must Win | 


Tue Cuurcnu, tHe Bopy or Curist, ust WIN, AND IT 
will win as long as we have people such as those about 
whom I want to tell you—people who are giving their 
all to the carrying out of His plans for the world. 

“Daughter Number Two’ ” belonged to a very high- 
class Chinese family, but the family went down 
through the use of opium until they had nothing. No 
education would have been possible for this little girl 
had not one of the missionaries stepped in and sent 
Daughter Number Two to one of our mission schools. 
She became a very earnest Christian, and she did what 
so many Chinese Christians do—she took the name she 
wanted to live. She took the one name “Light,” be- 
cause she wanted to let her light so shine before men 
that they might see her good works and glorify her 
Father who is in heaven, and I know of no one who 
has done this more truly than she has. 

When Light graduated from school, she came back 
to teach in our Girls’ School in Kiangyin, but her first 
love was always little children, and she wanted to pass 
on to as many others as possible what had been done 
for her. It wasn’t long until she found a little girl who 
had no one to look after her, and she said, “Come live 
with me, and I will look after you.” Before a great 
while she had five little girls living with her in her one 
room in the school. The people in the school said, 
“After all, this isn’t an orphanage. We can’t have all 


*Miss Wilcox is a missionary to China. 
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listing. Our own goal is set high; there has been a 
steady increase in the goal set annually since 1940. ; 

Good Samaritans in 1946! People are dying along} 
the highways of the world; others are homeless, starv- 
ing, scantily clothed. Churches are destroyed; pastors 
are scattered, as well as people: Surely this calls for 
large giving, that there may be restoration in those & 
lands, and, more than that, regeneration. The spirit 
of mankind has been chilled, stunned, weakened; the 
Christians of this country can bring to those in Europe 
and Asia warmth, vigor, courage through this compas- 
sionate giving, through sending consecrated workers, 
and through unfailing prayer to God, whose heart 
must yearn over these, “His children, in such deep agony | 
of body and spirit. Our goal—every church member | 
an exceedingly Good Samaritan! Of the first $7 5,000 | 
of the Birthday Offering, 10 per cent will be given to f 
the General Assembly’ s Permanent Committee on War f 
Relief; and all gifts above $75,000 will go to that 
Committee. 
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By MARION WILCOX* 





these children living here, and go on w ith our regular | 
work.” L ight replied, “Well, I just can’t give up the 
children,” and so the same missionary w he had edu- | 
cated Light built her a small home into which she could 
take the children. If you could have five children in 
one room, of course you could have many more ina 
house, even if it were a small house, and so pretty soon 
that house was running over with children, too. Then, 
with the hardest work, the most real sacrifice, Light 
built a much larger home into which she took the | 
children. 

I have been living there with her and with the chil- | 
dren since 1927, and most of that time she has had from | 
twenty to twenty-five children living there with her— 
children who have no claim on her except the claim of § 
anybody in need on any Christian—and she is giving 
those children a Christian education such as few chil- 
dren anywhere are getting. For instance, those children 
learn at least one Bible verse perfectly every morning 
before breakfast, and they learn not just isolated verses 
but whole chapters and whole books of the Bible. | 
wish you could hear them recite the Bible; better still, 
I wish you could see them live it, because they do in 
very lovely w ay. I would be afraid to say how many 
people L ight has been used to win to the Lord; cer- § 
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tainly it goes into the dozens. From the home have 
gone out Christian teachers, homemakers, nurses, tech- 
nicians, Bible women, and almost every kind of Chris- 
tian leader. And this has been possible because Light is 
really letting her light shine for our Lord. 

A recent letter from China said that Light is still 
carrying on her work with the children, and is making 
it possible financially for four of the Bible women to 
go right on with their country work. With prices as 
they are, I don’t see how this is possible—$3,000 for 
one egg; $50,000 for a pound of any kind of crackers; 
$80,000 for a pound of pork or a pound of sugar. This 
same letter said, “Light is all right, but she is thin.” 
When you don’t have enough to eat, you are apt to be 
thin, but she loves the Lord enough not to be afraid to 
suffer for His sake. 

And not all of the people who really love the Lord 
are in China. About eighteen months ago, I was teach- 
ing Missions in a young people’s conference, and a boy 
of seventeen said, “We need more missions in Arkan- 
sas, and I believe you are the one to give them to us. 
If we invite you to our state, would you come?” I as- 
sured him I would be delighted. Later he wrote, saying, 
“I have written, introducing you, to twenty-five pas- 
tors, and so far not one has said he didn’t want you.’ 
And because this one boy saw a need and was willing 
to give himself to meet it, a tour of Arkansas was 
planned that covered fifteen places, with more than 
forty talks in three weeks, and Arkansas had at least 
one view of missions that would not have been pos- 
sible except for this one boy. A pastor in the state said 
to me, near the end of the trip, “I don’t believe there 
is a single pastor in all of Arkansas who could have 
booked any missionary straight for three weeks in 
December; can you tell me how a young boy could?” 
I assured him that y oung people could do a great many 
things that older people could not do, and that they 
were doing them in a very fine way. 


Other young people in other states have given a 
similar service to share with people here what the Lord 
is doing in other countries. The most recent trip was 
in Mississippi where twenty places were visited in 
eighteen days, and forty-eight talks made. It has taken 
real work and sacrifice on the part of these young 
people to share Christ and His work in this way, but 
as long as young people and older people are willing to 
give in this way, the Church will win. 

And even much younger people have caught the 
vision! A darling little four-year-old red-haired boy 
out in Texas saw China and the need for Christ there 
in a new way, through the visit of a missionary in his 
home. Later the missionary was talking with him on 
the phone, and said, “David, are you coming to China 
some day?” The reply was, “Yes, I’m coming as soon 
as the war iis over, but I’m going to send my money 
right now.” On leaving the phone, he went to his 
mother with this, “Mother, I want to give every bit of 
my money, but I don’t want to give it to the war; I 
want to give it to China.” On being asked why, this 
was his answer: “Because I don’t want a single little 
boy or girl to be hungry in China, and I don’t want a 
single little boy or girl not to know about Jesus.” He 
got his bank into which he had been putting his sav- 
ings for months, and opened it. The pennies rolled out 
on the floor, and he began picking them up and putting 
them into piles of five on the table. When he had fifty 
his mother wrapped them, and David began again. He 
had $2.08, most of it in pennies, and after a song and 
a prayer of dedication, all of it was started to China. 

And so the Lord’s work continues to be done by 
younger people and older people—here and across the 
water, anywhere and by anybody who really has a 
vision of the Lord and the work He wants done. And 
as long as we, His Body, are willing to give ourselves 
unreservedly to Him for His work wherever He wants 
us, the Church must win and will win! 


(Supplementary Article for March Circle Program) 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“God is able to make all grace abound toward you; that ye, always having all suf- 


ficiency in all things, may abound to every good work... 


being enriched in every 


thing to all bountifulness, which causeth through us thanksgiving to God.” 


LET US INCLUDE IN OUR PRAYING THIS MONTH: 

Thanksgiving to God for His power and His grace 
which He offers to us freely to save us and to 
help us abound unto good work. 

That the officers of the church may be encouraged 
in the Every Member Canvass by the enthusiastic 
support of Christ’s work by the people of His 
Church. 

That there may be evidence of growth in grace, of 
a new depth to our consecration, as we make 
pledges for the financing of Christ’s work at 
home and abroad. 


MARCH, 1946 


That March 8 may be in truth a World Day of 
Prayer, binding together Christians of every race 
and nation in earnest intercession for those things 
that make for lasting peace. 

That this month may draw to a close a Church year 
of great progress in our evangelistic work, and 
inspire us to undertake with yet more zeal our 
ever-continuing task. 

That March 24-31 may be a week of personal spirit- 
ual enrichment as we prepare to enter the new 
Church year in glad surrender to Christ and full 
dedication of ourselves to the doing of His will. 
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Those Years of Service 


Paid in Chinkiang 


By M. A. HOPKINS* 


Ir HAS BEEN MY PLEASURE TO ATTEND THREE MEETINGS 
of the Alumni Association of the Chinkiang Boys’ 
School of which I was principal from 1919 to 1921. 
These meetings were held in Chungking. Due to un- 
settled conditions and for other reasons the school was 
closed in 1927 and later the property sold, so that now 
the school only exists as a memory in the minds and 
hearts of the alumni, of whom there has been a group 
of some thirty living in Chungking. Most of these men 
later went to college, and some studied in America, 
England, and other countries. They are a group of 
substantial men in various walks of life: doctors, law- 
yers, educators, bankers, and businessmen, I was told 
that there is no known instance of anyone from the 
Chinkiang Boys’ School turning traitor during war 
with Japan. All have been loy: al citizens of China and 
have made valuable contributions to their native Jand 
during this critical period of the nation. Indeed, I have 
been impressed with the devotion of those men to the 
high Christian principles for which the school always 
ssned, and the earnestness and sincerity of their de- 
sire to sce these principles perpetuated. 

In a few days one of these men will be leaving for 
Manchuria as the special appointee of the Central 
Government to occupy the post of Commissioner of 
Civil Affairs under the Ministry of the Interior for all 
Manchuria. Another will go to Dairen, the great sea- 
port of Manchuria, to be the manager of a large gov- 
ernment bank. Another, who spent ten years in Oxford, 
is the manager of a leading newspaper in Chungking, 
and will soon be leaving for Shanghai to publish his 
paper there. Time fails me to mention more details 
about these men. 

Just a few nights ago a dozen of these men met for 
an alumni banquet, to which I was invited as a former 
principal of the school. I was impressed with the fine 
spirit prevailing among them, and their devotion to the 
old school, which is the tie that binds them together 
even after all these years, and has caused them in the 
midst of busy careers to take time off for these alumni 
meetings. But this is not afl. For the purpose of these 


meetings has been to discuss ways and means of re- 
opening the school in the future along the same lines 
upon which it was conducted in the past. 

It is certainly quite remarkable that this group of 
busy men, after the school has been closed eighteen 


years, feel that they received there something so worth | 


while and valuable that they want to reopen the school 
in order to perpetuate it and pass it on to another gen- 
eration of students. This something, they say, was the 
spiritual enrichment of their lives in the formative 
period of early youth, which came through their con- 


tact with the missionary teachers in the school, for § 


whom they still have the highest regard. It is this 
spiritual enrichment which they desire so earnestly to 
perpetuate and pass on. 

Definite and concrete steps have now been taken to- 
ward the reopening of the school in the fall of 1946. 
The necessary committees were appointed and an ini- 
tial fund of $2,000,000 (about U. S. $1,500) was sub- 
scribed for immediate use. In addition to this, funds are 
to be raised for the actual reopening of the school, for 
current expenses, and for an endowment. In this last it is 
expected that friends in America will have a share. It 
is proposed to recover the original site of the school, 
and use it for a part of the revived school, though other 
buildings will be obtained for immediate and temporary 
use. , 

A board of managers and a principal will be duly 
elected from the alumni. On the committee for re- 
opening the school, in addition to members elected 


from the alumni, the missionaries formerly connected | 
with the school were asked to serve: Mrs. J. W. Pax- | 


ton, Revs. D. W. Richardson, M. A. Hopkins, and S. C. 
Farrior. Rev. R. P. Richardson, who is now on the field 
is connected with UNRRA and will have his head- 
quarters in Chinkiang, was also asked to serve. 
Although the school as planned will not be under the 
control of the Mission as in the past, it was the desire 
of all to make it a Christian school in every respect, 
and heartily to invite the Mission to co- operate by ap- 
pointing several missionaries to the fac ulty, and by 
granting some financial aid toward running expenses 








*Rev. . A. Hopkins, D.D., missionary to China. and building. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1944—February 1, 1945 $494,309.07 
Receipts—April 1, 1945—February 1, 1946 542,453.35 
Increase for ten months ...................... $ 48,144.28* 
: *This does not include the Elders’ and Deacons’ Fund: 1945—$59,184.80 and 1946—$4,216.38 
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AMERICANS CAN BEST HELP CHINA IN THE VAST TASKS OF 
reconstruction and modernization by helping to de- 
velop the army of trained technical and professional 
men and women needed to direct this work, in the 
opinion of Dr. John Leighton Stuart, president of Yen- 
ching University of Peiping since 1919. 

Dr. Stuart, a prisoner of the Japanese in Peiping for 
almost four years, arrived in New York, November 28, 
and immediately tackled a variety of questions con- 
cerning the rehabilitation of the phy sical plant of Yen- 
ching in conference at the offices of the Associated 
Boards of Christian Colleges in China. 

A gentle-mannered, smiling, and quiet-voiced man, 
Dr. Stuart said that his principal suffering during his 
long incarceration came from monotony and loneliness. 
He was able to receive books and an occasional food 
package through the Swiss Consulate in Peiping. 

“The Chinese are enthusiastically grateful for all 
the help given them by the American Government and 
by the American people through United China Relief 


and other < agencies,” said Dr. Sener. 


Dr. John Leighton Stuart 


Dr. STUART WAS FOR YEARS A MISSIONARY OF the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and taught for several years in Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is a son of those pioneer missionaries 
of our Church, Dr. and Mrs. John Linton Stuart, who 
labored for many years in Hangchow. 


(Courtesy of United China Relief) 


“When the average Chinese identifies a stranger as 
an American, his face immediately lights up with a 
smile. They will welcome us as friends and advisers 
above all other foreigners in the great task ahead of 
them. They need our administrative skills and technical 
knowledge and are eager to combine with Americans 
in jointly operated projects on a wide scale.” 

“There will be no other religion in China in the 
future that will have any life in it,” he asserted. “It will 
be Christianity or irreligion.” 

The great tragedy ‘of a desultory and exhausting 
civil war menaces China today, Dr. Stuart believes, and 
he thinks the United States should help solve the in- 
ternal problems by working in close and sympathetic 
co-operation with the Soviet Union and the British 
Government. The great danger, he thinks, is that these 
allies may withdraw their interest and help just when 
they can contribute to the internal unification that 
China needs today. 

Dr. Stuart believes the Communists are justified in in- 
sisting upon a complete political reformation to eradi- 

cate "the still-surviving system of corruption and 
“squeeze’ ’ and to give the masses of people a chance to 
attain a higher living standard. 

During ‘the occupation, the Japanese removed nearly 
all the more valuable equipment from the Yenching 
plant at Peiping, Dr. Stuart said, but they did not 
damage the buildings. So far, they have proved most 
co- operative in restoring the stolen equipment. Dr. 
Stuart will return to China after he and the trustees of 
Yenching have completed plans for the rehabilitation of 
the university. 





3400 Brook Road 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY WORKERS 
Has been authorized by the Assembly to seek contributions for: 
An Administration Building—A Professor's Home—An Adequate Endowment 


This presents a splendid opportunity to invest in training Christian leaders. 


For further information write: 


Henry Wane DuBose, President 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
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ALTHOUGH ANY ATTEMPT TO SUM UP THE NATIONAL 
mind in Japan in a neat phrase is a thankless task, some 
clements of Japanese mentality may be apprehended by 
noting outstanding points in their speech and conduct. 
I confine myself here to the av erage Japanese within 
the bounds of the E mpire from Saghalien to Southern 
Kiushiu. As one progresses in the use of the everyday 
colloquial speech of the people, certain words, from 
constant use, come to the surface. The language is gen- 
erous in vocabulary and flexible in use. Some of these 
words become, as it were, windows that open into 
ranges of what is so well called “the abysmal depths of 
personality.” 

Ihe first of such terms is benri. The usual and com- 
mon and correct English equivalent of this word 
“convenient.” It is one of the first words that the lan- 
guage student learns, and it accompanies him through- 
out life. It becomes, as it is to the people themselves, 
one of the dominating factors in his mental equipment. 

The use of this word has its origin in the flexibility 
of mental constitution of the Japanese. They can and 
do adapt themselves to circumstances, and the use of 
things, more easily and quickly than most other peoples. 
This is a national characteristic. All that is demanded 
of a new idea or thing is: “Is it convenient?” One lives 
on the surface of things. There is no need to delve 
deeply, to ask “Will it last?” “Is it the best?” “Is it 
right?” 

Out of this mentality come bicycles that can be sold 
in West Africa for 1 pound, where our durable and 
efficient machines cost 10 pounds; toys that almost dis- 
integrate at touch; a fagade to a common wooden hut 
that, from the street, makes it appear a solid concrete 
building. 

So life in Japan has an ¢lement of vagueness, inconse- 
quence, unreality about it, arising from this mental atti- 
tude. If climate makes a contribution to character, then 
this refusal to delve deeply, seck the lasting and the 
best, this contentment with the “convenient thing,” 
will have some of its roots in frequent earthquakes, 
violent volcanic eruptions, destructive tidal waves, ty- 
phoons, great city fires. Why go beneath the surface? 
Light- mindedness, lightheartedness, something * ‘con- 
venient” made out of most unpromising materials—this 
is a permanent clement in the common Japanese mind. 


The next notable word is dakyo. It is in much less 
common use than benri. It appears later in the student’s 
vocabulary. It has a more literary quality. But what it 
stands for is a practical and persistent element in Japa- 
nese mental life. It is usually translated in English as 

“compromise,” but a better rendering i is “mutual con- 
cessions.” There is not in the Japanese mind that clear- 
cut distinction between, say, justice and injustice, pure 
and impure, legal and illegal, that there is in the Anglo- 
Saxon, nourished at its roots from Greek thought, 
Roman law, and the ideas of the Old Testament. 





*London, former missionary to Japan, of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, Church of England. 
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The Japanese | 





Mind 








By THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP HEASLETT*} 





In the land of Yamato, in varied dealings with people 
on the material, moral, and spiritual spheres, one 1s 
gradually forced to recognize that “absolutes” are not 
an element in the Japanese mind as they are with us. 
One might say that there is always, with them, a kind 


of “no man’s land” lying between “absolutes,” of which 
we are not conscious. 

Perhaps one or two illustrations will help to make 
this point clear. For example, take a law case. There is 
a lawsuit about the sum of 10,000 yen. This has been 
borrowed on terms, and has not been returned to the 
lender according to the agreement. There is no dispute 
about amount or terms. “All that is clear and agreed. 
The lender seeks the authority of the court to compel 
the borrower to keep the letter of the agreement. 

There is no need to ask what a British judge would 
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decide: the agreement, the whole of the argument, and 
all its implications must be implemented. That judg- 
ment satisfies our sense of justice. Not so in Japan. 
Judgment would probably (I have known such cases) 
take this form—g,o00 yen to the lender, 1,000 yen to 
the borrower. This 1 000 yen has a technical name. It 
is called namidakin, i.e., “tear money”: in other words, 
a solatium. The 1,000 yen dries the tears of the man 
who loses his case, and, incidentally, allows him to pay 
his lawyer’s fees, and saves face. The underlying idea 
here is that in any dispute between two parties, one 
party is never absolutely right and the other absolutely 
wrong. So, from out of “no man’s land” arises the in- 
triguing term “tear money,” which means comfort, 
solace, and face saved. 

Every resident in Japan who has had any financial or 
property dealings at all has suffered loss and intense 
irritation over this element in the Japanese mind. If 
you allow anyone to occupy unused buildings as a 
favor, or to erect temporary buildings on your land; or 
if you buy property where there is a resident = 
no matter what terms you make in the agreement, i 
the end you have to pay compensation. Public senti- 
ment and law will uphold anyone in a position to claim 
a solatium, however slender, or even non-existent, his 
claim would be under Western ideas of property rights 
and the sanctity of agreements. A Japanese mind on 
this point is essential to the enjoyment of a tranquil 
mind in Japan. 


The third significant term is a word with a religious 
flavor—hoben—and is translated in various ways. a 
you are in a tranquil mood you would translate i it ‘ 
commodated truth”; if you are ruffled, ‘ ‘pious fraud” 
would leap to your mind. Perhaps the nearest equiva- 
lent in English is “the end justifies the means.” The 
dictionary { gives this sentence as an example of its use: 
“Shakamuni (Buddha) invented fictions (hoben) to 
save the world.” 

I remember the answer that a friendly Buddhist 
priest gave to me in reply to my question why a cer- 
tain Buddhist sect proclaimed: “There are no gods, no 
soul, no future life.” “That,” said he, “is hoben.” This 
sect denies certain common beliefs in order to make 
people think. It is hard to believe that intelligent and 
scientific educated Japanese really accept the mytho- 
logical teachings in the ancient books which are now 
the bases of their national policy. Though they are ab- 
surd, unscientific, and illogical, university professors, 
officials, and statesmen solemnly and ponderously pro- 
claim Japan as a special creation, Jimmu Tenno (660 
B.C.) as their first Emperor and the present Emperor as 
the 124th descendant of this semi-divinity, deriving his 
being from the Great Sun-goddess. Hoben gets them 
over the difficulty. With its help you can hold two 
completely contradictory ideas in your head at the 
same time. This doctrine of uniqueness, based on myth, 
is of value in strengthening the national belief. 

This is the poisonous lie in Japanese mentality. It is 
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more corrupting than any merely mistaken idea would 
be, because it is a known and livi ing lie. I listened to a 
radio address by a university professor, in which he 
maintained that, as all European peoples and nations on 
the American continent dated themselves from A.D. 1, 
and Japan from 660 B.c., therefore, the Japanese were 
the oldest race on earth. 

“Accommodated truth” is a key word in judging 
their mentality. With this poison in their minds they 
persuaded themselves into a belief that their motives in 
the recent aggressive war were pure. They blinded the 
eyes of their minds with words like seisen, “holy war,” 
and tried to seduce the conquered peoples w ith high- 
sounding phrases such as “The Great East Co-pros- 
perity Sphere. ” At the last public service I attended in 
Tokyo in 1942, the priest chanted solemnly an official 
prayer. It startled me, and stopped my usual “Amen.” 
It ran thus, “Grant that the eyes of those who oppose 
Japan in this righteous war may be opened.” The 
church officials accepted the “pious fraud,” the faith- 
ful said ““Amen” and meant it. 

Benri is irritating and sometimes amusing. Dakyo has 
its appeal to the Celtic temperament, even though it 
means loss. There is some attraction in a decision that 
sends a man from court not completely crushed. But 
hoben is the lie that poisons the soul. Whatever lip- 
service all the people have been compelled to pay to it, 
many of them must and do loathe it. Some regard for 
the clarity of Greek thought, the rigidity of Roman 
law, and the severe judgments of Old Testament mo- 
rality, would, in a process of national re-education, ulti- 
mately eliminate this poisonous element in Japanese 
mentality. 


There are two expressions illustrative of one side of 
Japanese mentality, the side of relationship to others. 
They are: tomawashi ni iu and yumiei muyitsu. Toma- 
washi ni it is translated “to speak indirectly, insinuat- 
ingly,” or “to feel a person’s mental pulse”: cf., O.T.: 
“And Agag came unto Samuel delicately.” A simple 
incident will reveal the atmosphere. The high school 
student stood before the missionary teacher from whom 
he had received religious instruction. “Sir, was Abra- 
ham a man or a woman? Please explain to me the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. And please give me 
the address of the best school for photography i in the 
United States”—to the worldly via the heavenly. 

Few important transactions can be carried out in 
that land of delicate susceptibilities without a “go- 
between.” These nakadachi are a national institution, 
a kind of social cushion between people with important 
business to transact out of which embarrassments might 
arise. A domestic wishing to leave my service would 
consult her nakadachi; he would approach me, or some- 
one who knew me, and so the case would ultimately 
reach me, and be returned from me by the same road 
to the person who lived under my roof. But it is in 
connection with marriages that go-betweens do their 
most useful work. In a land where the average mar- 
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riage is arranged by parents, go-betweens are indis- 
pensable. Their work is essential to smooth running in 
the social life of the people. Many a marriage has been 
saved from disaster by their counsel when domestic 
difficulties have threatened it. 

This indirect approach has great advantages in cases 
where direct and immediate contacts might be em- 
barrassing. For all difficult questions can be freely dis- 
cussed before the principals meet. Every nakadachi re- 
ceives an orei, “honorable politeness,” for services ren- 
dered. If the “honorable politeness” is not considered 
to be substantial enough, then the go-between employs 
another go-between, who delicately informs the donor 
and suggests a proper rews ard. In indirect contacts the 
principals can give full expression to their feelings 
(blow off steam), so that when they do meet, there is 
all the appearance of good will, the nakadachi having 
softened the approaches. 

I used to stay regularly in an inn in a small country 
town. Chadai, “tea-money,” is always given to the 
owner of an inn when the bill is presented. It covers 
items not included in the bill, such as tea and cakes for 
your visitors. My “tea-money” was not considered 
enough by the innkeeper. So he went to the local 
padre and told him. The padre told me. On my next 
visit I increased the amount as suggested by the ‘padre, 
and thereafter all was smiles, bows, politeness—due to 
the indirect approach. 

The Japanese language lends itself to this indirect 
approach. It is vague and indeterminate. When wait- 
ing in an enclosure along the route to be traversed by 
the funeral procession of the great Emperor Meiji, my 
companions were all Japanese. Guards, guests, great 
persons constantly passed to and fro in front of us. 
Suddenly, one of the Japanese thrust a head out into 
the darkness and w hispered “kita”—1.e., “has come.” 
It might have referred to anyone, a friend of theirs or 
anything abaut us. It was not until I saw them take off 
their hats and overcoats that I knew he was saying, 
“The procession has appeared.” 

Among the educated classes who have at home or 
abroad learned something of the precision of, say, Eng- 
lish or German, with their abundant personal pronouns, 
numbers and tenses, many speak much more clearly 
than the ordinary people. Their words are distinct, 
their periods rounded, their sentences short. It used to 
be weariness to the flesh in my first days in the country 
to squat on the tatami floor and listen to addresses of 
an hour long when all could have been said in twenty 
minutes. They nearly always began with the peri- 
phrasis “Ningen to iu mono wa’—“The thing that is 
called man,” instead of “Man, etc.” One of my clergy 
began a sermon on “Sin” in this way: “It is very rude 
of me to say so to you, but the Bible declares that all 
men are sinners.” Indirect approach. 

Yumei mujitsu, the second expression, is illuminating, 
and valuable to Westerners trying to understand the 
people of Japan. Yumei muyitsu is translated “having 
the name but not the reality.” Here is another key to 
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their mental processes. It forces itself from many | 
angles on all who live among them. Students of Japa. | 
nese history know that it reveals continuous illustra | 
tions of this element in the mind of the nation. Modem 
dwellers in the land know that, though it is supposed } 
to have come to an end as a political principle in the 
Restoration of 1868, it is still alive in the social life of | 
the people. And it is not unreasonable to judge the | 
present political situation against this ancient and yet | 
living background. 

Although the Japanese Emperors have always been 
the source of authority and the fountain of honor, since | 
ancient times they have often been bereft of actual 





power. According to the records, from the dawn of} 
history, the heads of the great clans possessed the | 
power, the Emperors possessing the shadowy divine 


position. To quote one authority, “There were great 
families who could alone furnish wives to the Imperial 
line. These early took possession of the person of the 
Emperor and exercised Imperial power.” These families | 
determined the succession and secured frequent abdica- 
tions in favor of infants in whose name they ruled. The 
yumei muyjitsu principle did not always end with the 
clan heads; it sometimes passed down ‘inside the clan's 
social structure, so that often lesser retainers manipu- 
lated the leaders, who become mere figureheads. Where 
the clan head was incompetent or tyrannical this prin- | 
ciple was a protection to the people. 

Here are two modern examples, for which I can per- 
sonally vouch, from intelligent groups. The son of a 
titled family met a beautiful and charming girl, who 
was the daughter of a commoner. Thoughts of mar- 
riage led to family councils. No objections were 
raised to the girl except that she was not of the man’s 
social grade. Then a titled friend offered to adopt the 
girl. This was accepted, and she became an aristocrat 
by adoption. So the lovers were married and according 








to the latest news are very happy. Here yumei mujitsu 
worked well and all involved were satisfied. 


On a different plane it effectively and harmoniously 


solved a social problem. An English lady worked as a 
missionary for some years in a small inland Japanese 
town. When the time came for her to leave, the mem- 
bers of the local church decided, according to custom, 
to give her a farewell party, with the inevitable photo- 
graph and a parting present from the congregation. 
Some days before the party a deputation came from 
the church to see the lady. Their purpose in visiting 
her was to ask her to give a donation to the expenses 
of the proposed party. “But,” she delicately suggested, 
“is it not somewhat unusual to ask a guest to subscribe 
to the expenses of a party in her own honor?” This 
pertinent question from a foreigner did not at all dis- 
concert the deputation. They replied, with to them 
convincing logic, “You see, teacher, if vou will give 
a donation to the expenses of the party we can give 

you a much more valuable present.” Yumei mujitsu. 
—Abridged from World Dominion. 

Used by permission. 
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The United Andean Indian Mission Becomes a Reality— 


We Open a New Mission 


Too LONG HAVE THE SEVEN MILLION INDIANS LIVING IN 
the lofty Andes of South America been the concern 
chiefly of anthropologists and sociologists. For many 
years their deplorable condition, both of body and 
soul, has cried out for deliverance. The answer to this 
cry is found in the recently organized United Andean 
Indian Mission, of which our Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., has 
the honor of being a charter member. 

At its meeting on June 19, 1945, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Mis- 
sion appointed Dr. 
Farl B. Merrick, 
who has had re- 
markable success in 
the Guatajata Mis- 
sion of Bolivia, to 
direct the new 
project during the 
period of its initia- 
tion. Dr. Merrick 
has been loaned for 
two years by the 
Canadian daptist 
Foreign Mission 
Board. 

Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul H. Streich, of. 
the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, in Ohio, were appointed as the first 
full-term missionaries, and have already reached the 
field. Mr. Streich 
is a graduate of 
Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 
and Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary, 
Webster Groves, 
Missouri, while 
Mrs. Streich is an 
alumna of Ursinus 
College, College- 


ville, Pennsylvania. 


Rev. Earl Merrick 


How the Idea 
Started 

Several years ago 
the Board of For- 
eign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., appealed to other 
interested Boards in behalf of these isolated and neg- 


Rev. and Mrs. Paul H. Streich 


| lected descendants of the sun-worshipping Incas. It was 
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proposed that a new mission be opened as an inter- 
denominational project. The Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions joined in sending a commission of five 
outstanding men, appointed by the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, to make survey. 

Upon the Commission’s return it recommended the 
opening of an agriculturally based mission project. Its 
report stated, “We are fully aware of the difficulties 
involved in carrying out the recommendations, -and 
realize that they will demand courage, faith, sympa- 
thetic understanding, and statesmanship on the part 
of mission boards w ho feel called of God to undertake 
the task.” Four boards accepted this challenge, and in 
the fall of 1944 organized the United Andean Indian 
Mission with Dr. W. S. Rycroft of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America, as secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. C. Darby Fulton represents our C ‘hurch in the gov- 
erning body. The Foreign Mission Boards co- operating 
in this project are those of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed, the United Brethren, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
U.S. A., and Presbyterian, U.S., churches. 


The People to Whom We Are Going 


The Andean Indians consist of two main tribes—the 
Kechua and the Aymara—and are known as a “hardy, 
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Prospective fields of the United Andean In- 
dian Mission—Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 








unchangeable and unbreakable people.” They make up 
from fifty to eighty per cent of the population of Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia. Dr. J. Merle Davis, one of the 
Commission members, says of them: “€ Jonquered, dom- 
inated, and enslaved by successive conquest, these 
aboriginal Americans have to an extraordinary extent 
preserved their identity, their language, their racial 
type, way of life, superstitions, and outlook. They live 
quite apart from the life stream of Spanish civilization 
about them and under a subsistence economy and 





social organization virtually unchanged from the earli- 
est recorded history.” 

Their ev angelization represents a missionary task of 
the first magnitude. It calls for work in a field which 
seems as detached from the modern world and as im. 
penetrable as was the India of Carey, the Burma of Jud- 
son, and the China of Robert Morrison. A Commission 
member says: “The task will be difficult, the life 4 
dangerous one, but the reward for the worker will be 
unsurpassed any where.” 





No estimates available as yet for the Orient. 





Summary of Appointments and Needs, 1945 


(Appointments and openings listed according to units, 
husband and wife being considered a unit.) 


Country I'ype of missionary Units appointed Remaining 
or in sight units needed 
Africa I sinc itten the chine ee es 4 5 
a 1 
Women teachers .............. 1 oO 
NE es ua bo ue ase ee O 3 
ore a ata aa eke ee acnuiins uote: 2 O 
ee ee ae O I 
Businessman ............... O I 
Industrial workers ............. 2 3 
Stenographer Py re ee I oO 
ef a re 2 O 
14 17 
Brazil PE hic tateayesvaneeres 3 9 
—— O 2 
Women teachers .............. 3 5 
en | oO I 
2 Sh re, ra acs ete we a O I 
6 18 
Mexico ee oer oO 2 
Man for Publication work ...... oO I 
Man for Bible School ......... O I 
Woman for Bible School ....... I I 
ES a ee cane ated oO I 
I 7 
Portugal ee ee ey ee oO I 
Grand total 21 43 


Ricuarp T. Gittespir, Candidate Secretary 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee 
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Sailing to China! 


By MARGARET SELLS* 


HERE | AM, THE FIRST TO ARRIVE IN Houston! 


The first thing I did was to go to see about getting 
my money into negotiable paper and was advised by 
the Ly kes Steamship Company to go to the Bank of 
Commerce. On the w ay there I passed by the First 
Presbyterian Church, so I went into the church office 
and met Mrs. Stell, church secretary, and Mr. Lynn, 
assistant pastor. They were very nice indeed and asked 
to help in any way possible. 

After going to the bank I was advised to go to the 


bank where the Presbyterian Church had its credit, so. 


| went back to the office (church office) where I met 
Dr. King, the pastor. Dr. King took me across the 
street to the City National Bank, introduced me to two 
of the members w orking there, and they cashed my 
personal checks for me and helped me in getting the 
American Express checks. This is what I was advised 
to use. The Chase Bank has opened a branch in Shang- 
hai and the City National Bank here in Houston will 
send remittances now by air mail or cable for us if we 
wish. Three other banks are said to have opened 
branches there, but this was the only name which they 
had today. 

Everyone seems_quite thrilled that six Presbyterians 
are sailing from HOUSTON! As Dr. King says, it is 
probably the first time in the history of the Church 
that our missionaries have sailed for China by way of 
Houston. The people at.the church say that they want 
to help us get to the ship and do everything possible 
to help us. 

Mr. Lynn just now phoned and asked me to have 
supper with his wife and him.They certainly have been 
kind. 

About groceries: Mrs. Stell phoned Mr. Simpson of a 
wholesale company here (he is one of the Bible teachers 
of the Men’s Bible Class) and he is making arrangements 
for packing what we decide to buy. We can get nearly 
anything from them—from “Nescafé” to all kinds of 
juices, soups, milk, canned vegetables, and dried fruit. 

Mrs. Ryan is the passenger agent at the Lykes Steam- 
ship Company, and she, too, has been lovely. She tele- 
phoned the Chinese Consulate here to see about our 
taking out groceries. We are allowed to take into 
China, duty-free, $56.00 worth of groceries, and there 
is no prohibition by the U.S. on taking them—no per- 


mit is needed. 


@eiteidineen 


_*Miss Margaret Sells of our China Mission was one of a party of 
X who sailed to China from Houston, Texas, on December 22, 1945. 
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Rev. Charles L. King, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Houston, Texas 


Our ship is the Norman Lykes, and it will probably 
sail at sunrise on the morning of December 21. They 
want us to be on the ship by 3 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon, the 20th. The cost of the ticket is $460, which 
seems dreadful to me, but apparently that is more or 
less standard under war shipping regulations. Mrs. Ryan 
says that we have large, comfortable cabins and that 
the ship is lovely. 

Sailing with the six of us are three others, all South- 
ern Baptists, I believe. 

The ship is due to reach the Canal Zone in one week’s 
time, but they say that we will be there only three 
hours, just long enough to take on some oil. In case we 
should get off we have to have a Panama visa which 
can be obtained from the Consulate here. We may get 
them anyway just in case we might be able to get off 
the ship for a short time. 

As yet it hasn’t fully dawned upon me that we ac- 
tually are headed for China after five years at home, 
and it seems almost too good to be true. I just hope and 
pray that all of us can be fully used in helping those 
who are suffering so terribly, but most of all, in spread- 
ing the gospel a little further ; in that needy land. 
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Shanghai-Bound—Faraway Shanghai is home to Dr. Frank A. Brown, who spent 30 years in China as a Pres- | 
byterian missionary. Dr. Brown, at the right, gets a farewell handshake from Dr. Charles L. King, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, after a day’s entertainment extended by Houston Presbyterians. Dr. Brown 
and a party of eight missionaries sailed for China, December 22, from the port of Houston. Others in the pic- 


ture are: Miss Margaret Sells, Miss Margaret Wood, Mrs. W. 


“Lights Go on Again” for Missionarie 


Six of Our Missionaries Sail from Houston for China 


From the Houston Post, December 21, 1945 


WHEN THE S.S. Norman Lykes saits For CHINA FROM 
Houston early Saturday, December 22, she will be 
going home-—not abroad—for nine of her passengers. 
They are missionaries, six Presbyterians and three Bap- 
tists, who are going back to war-scarred and uneasy 
China, but a land that is home to them. 

Representing the Foreign Mission Board of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., on the journey will be Dr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Brown, veterans of 30 years’ service; 
Dr. and Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, in China more than 
20 years; Miss Margaret Sells and Miss Margaret Wood, 
nurses. 

Dr. Brown, called by his colleagues “the patriarch,” 
was delighted at the reception given his party by Hous- 
ton Presbyterians, and said he intends to “tip off” the 
mission board to send all missionaries through hospit- 
able Houston in the future. 

The missionaries formerly have sailed from San 
Francisco, Vancouver, or Seattle. 

Honored by Class. Besides a luncheon tendered the 
party Thursday with Dr. Charles L. King, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, and the minister of educa- 


C. McLauchlin, Dr. McLauchlin, Mrs. Brown. j 











Standing: Miss Margaret Sells, Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Me- 

Lauchlin, Miss Margaret Wood, R.N. Seated: Dr. and Mrs. 

Frank A. Brown. These missionaries were honored by the 

Walker Healy Bible Class at a Christmas party and book 
shower 
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tion, Rev. 


Matthew Lynn, as hosts, the Walker Healy 
Bible Class gave them a Christmas party and book 
shower Wednesday night. 

Five years ago, ‘when Dr. Brown was in the United 
States he urged America to stop sending scrap iron to 
Jap an. He was answered by many “high ranking diplo- 
mats” that such action might bring on war with Japan. 
The kindly gentleman did not say “I told you so.’ 

The only pessimistic note sounded by the siiem 
aries was the apprehension that “America is not awake 
to the opportunities that are hers, not only in China, 
but in Korea and Japan.” They expressed the hope that 
mission boards will hurry “before it is too late.” The 
missionaries each voiced practically the same sentiment: 
“In spite of conditions, we want to go back.” 

The Norman Lykes, which is making its maiden trip 
to the Orient, will be at sea 27 days, stopping en route 
at Panama. 

Its missionary passengers are the first to return to 
China since the war. 

(Ed. Note: Other missionaries expected to sail to China early 
in 1946 include Rev. and Mrs. George A. Hudson, Rev. Andrew 


Allison, Miss Charlotte Dunlap, Miss Marguerite Mizell, Miss 
Marion Wilcox.) 





Rev. Matthew Lynn, Minister of Educa- 
tion, First Presbyterian Church, Houston, 
Texas 





Missionary Sailings and Arrivals 


Missionary Sailings 

Other missionaries expected to sail to China from 
Houston, Texas, January 17, include Rev. and Mrs. 
George A. Hudson, Rev. Andrew Allison, Miss Char- 
lotte Dunlap, and Miss Marion Wilcox. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell, two children; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe L. Ray and two children; Rev. and Mrs. 
T. K. Morrison and two children; and Miss Clara Fisch 
sailed from New York for the Congo via Egypt, De- 
cember 31, 1945. Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, 
Miss Bessie Hancock, Miss Alice Longenecker, Miss 
Nolie McDonald, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes Smith, HI, 
sailed from New York via Egypt, November 30, 1945, 
en route to the Congo. Miss Margaret McMurry and 


Rev. George Stuart are now in New York awaiting 
reservations for direct sailing from New York to 
Africa. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Benchoff sailed from New 
Orleans December 21, 1945, for Rio and on to the 
East Brazil Mission. Miss Sarah W. Lacy and Dr. and 
Mrs. L. G. Calhoun and children are booked to sail 
January 14, from New Orleans to Rio. 


Missionary Arrivals 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. Baker, of the East Brazil Mis- 
sion, arrived by plane December 24, 1945; Rev. and 
Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, also of the East Brazil Mis- 
sion, came by plane for their furlough, December 23. 





Spot News from Our Mission Fields 


Rev. R. P. Ricuarpson, D.D., has been honored in 
China by being made Co- Sigtecber of UNRRA in the 
large and populous Eastern Province of Kiangsu. Dr. 
Richardson’s offices will be in Chinkiang, the capital 
of that province, and he will be in close touch with the 
opening situation in all of our stations there. 


Dr. Frank W. Price, D.D., has been decorated by 
the Chinese Government with the “Order of the Cloud 
and Banner,” the third highest military decoration the 
government can give. 


Through Mayor Larpner Moore of the Information 
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Section of the American Army, now located in Japan, 
we have received word that all of the Golden Castle 
School for Girls in Nagoya, Japan, was destroyed by 
fire with the single exception of the auditorium. ‘This is 
the building which was built as the Birthday Gift by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary a few years ago. The saving 
of the auditorium is a cause of great thanksgiving. 


Word has been received from Rev. C. Darsy FuLTON 
in the Belgian Congo that he will start home from that 
field on January 18. The length of time of his travel 
from the field is as yet uncertain. 
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“Sugar and Spice and Everything Nice” 


“SALT AND PEPPER MEAT—SPRINKLE WITH CINNAMON— 
mix soy sauce with sugar—soak meat in this overnight 
and barbecue in oven.” The voices of men and women, 
first one and then another, joined in giving the recipe 
for “char shao” or roast pork. 

The group, gathered in one of 
the homes, was working on the 
“Cook Eat Memorandums” book 
which would add to the proceeds 
of the Chinese dinner planned by 
the young people of the Mission for 
China Relief. Two evenings later if 
you had opened the Mission door, 
you would have seen the assembly 
room looking like a restaurant with 
many small tables, and very tempting odors would have 
greeted you. “Who are the cooks?” and “Where are 
the boys?” perhaps you would have asked the girl who 
served you. If you had gone through the Beginners’ 
room from which the girls were serving, and the par- 
lor where the women filled the bowls with Chinese 
soup, and the plates with rice and chop suey and shrimp 
foo yong, and where the tea, ready to be served with 
the almond cakes, gave off its fragrance through the 
spouts of the teapots and reached the kitchen door, 
you would have seen that it was the young men who 
did the cooking. The chief cook was an ex-army man 
from Boston—lately of Camp Shelby. Outside the back 
door were the dishwashers—more young men—up to 
“— elbows in warm sudsy water. 

Using various means to secure funds, the young 
people of the Mission have worked for China Relief 
for more than eight years. They have been interested 
in the care of war orphans, and usually send the money 


direct to Madame Chiang in Chungking. 


Paste and Paint and Needles and Pins 


It was time for the broadcast of news from the Junior 
Red Cross. “This is WWL in New Orleans,” intoned 
the voice of the radio announcer. Then Betty spoke: 
“A Christmas unit of two thousand pieces for the men 
overseas—cards, posters, table decorations, tree orna- 
ments; one hundred and fifty pairs of slippers for the 
Army Hospital; over three hundred Halloween favors; 
Christmas favors for a Hospital Ship in the Pacific; 
and. 

Our Red Cross group has met each Monday to work 
for the Junior Red Cross. Models of our work have 
been passed on by the Red Cross Headquarters to other 
groups in the city. GI’s were welcome additions to the 
group. Talents were used. Much laughter, happy fel- 
lowship, and the knowledge that our Mission was 


doing something to help have made these memorable 
evenings. 


*Miss Garrison is director of the Chinese Mission, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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SPICE 


By LOIS GARRISON* 





We Were There! 


When the Girl Reserves wanted 
nese” at the “Share-the-Food” Supper at the Y.W.C.A,, 
the Chinese children presented the program and had 
an exhibit of articles and musical instruments. 


“something Chi- 


Our young people sang war songs of the homeland | 
in celebration of “I-Am-an-Ameri- | 


can Day” when new Americans 
were given recognition. This pro- 
gram was sponsored by certain 
civic groups. One of: those thus 


honored was a Chinese since under | 


a citizen. 
That was the telephone ringing. 
The voice that came over the wire 
said, “This is WNOE. We are sponsoring a pro- 
gram in honor of General Claire Chennault. We need 
a group of young people to sing Chinese songs.” 
We answered, “We'll see what we can do.”’ When one 
of the China missionaries ran out of her room in the 
boardinghouse saying in a thrilled voice, “That’s the 
Chinese National Anthem,” she had just heard twenty 
or more of our young people singing over the radio on 
the Chennault welcome program. 

General Chennault of “F lying Tiger” fame! Forty 
boys and girls participated in the parade in answer to 
the request that the Chinese take part. Yes, we were 
there—riding behind the live tiger, the General, the 
city officials, and the Chinese officials—high up in a 
Higgins’ boat mounted on a big truck. 

Many such requests have come to us since interest 
in the Chinese was awakened and China became our 
ally. Those who wish help often call the Chinese 
Consul first. He always refers them to us, and the 
people of the community are finding that the best way 
to reach the Chinese is through 1 your Chinese Mission— 
the one institution in touch with the entire Chinese 
community. 


What Is a Trainee? 


Variety is the spice of life. The telephone again— 
that time someone from the office of the United States 
Engineers. That call was about technical trainees. The 
speaker was trying to place two engineers from China. 
He said, “I am so glad to know of your place and work. 
I will be calling you again.” The men about whom he 
was speaking are here to study currents and navigation. 
They are a new type of students—technical and indus- 
trial trainees from overseas—of whom more than three 
thousand have come to this country recently. They do 
not go to academic centers usually but share our ad- 
vanced technology and community living, and, be- 
cause of the positions they will fill upon their return to 
China, they are important carriers of social, cultural, 
economic, and religious influences. This is significant 
for us. We are told that the plan is to send fifteen 
hundred a year from China—physicians, nurses, engi- 
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neers, agriculturists, railroad men. Those with whom 
we have had contact were under government or mili- 
tary auspices. 

There are the military trainees—men of the Chinese 
Air Force. They come to New Orleans particularly 
from Keesler Field. Feeling strange about our customs 
and with language barriers, they do not go to the 


USO’s. We have endeavored, with the help of the 
Auxiliaries of the various churches, to keep the Mission 
open for them, to provide a place where they might 
feel at home. They have attended our services and 
parties. If you had looked in the Mission the night after 
peace was declared you would have seen twenty-nine 
of the men sleeping on tables, chairs, and the floor. 
They cooked for themselves (there were no restaurants 
open if they had wanted to go to them), and such a 
quantity of chicken soup, rice and noodles and other 
things as were consumed! This group was with us for 
our annual picnic in the park the next day. How many 
times have we wished for more room and better fa- 
cilities! 

Dr. Sun was here under the auspices of the Chinese 
Public Health Administration. During his stay in New 
Orleans the Mission was his home. He spoke about the 
trainees who will be coming here because climatic and 
other conditions in this vicinity are much like those in 
parts of China. He asked us to help them; to consider 
them in the planning of our new building. “All that I 
can do for the care and health of the bodies of the 
people among whom I will work is not sufficient, they 
need religion,” he said. We want to be a good neighbor 
to those who will be sent to New Orleans; to introduce 
them to our Saviour as well as to our American way of 
living. But what of those who are sent elsewhere? 
Perhaps in your community there may be one or more 


of these men and women—what will you do to help? 
Jesus asked, “Which . . . was neighbor?” and com- 
manded, “Go, and do.. ” 


“By Their Fruits” 


“It is an old story that if a dog bites a man, that is 
not news, but if a man bites a dog, that is news”—thus 
began an article in the Houma (Louisiana) Courier, 
which appeared under the caption “Chinese Gicks 
Teach in Bible School.” It was written about two of 
our girls who taught vacation Bible school in the Bayou 
Bleu Presbyterian Church in the French Home Mission 
Field. The Chinese “turned the tables,” as the article 
stated, assisting with the missionary work, and “ 
worked beautifully.” Those girls had “grown up” i 
the Chinese Mission Bible School, and for several years 
had been assistant teachers. Their ready response to 
the need at Bayou Bleu, their earnest work, their in- 
terest in and love of the children was gratifying, and 
with the other teachers made this school successful. 
Has it been worth while? 


Variety Is the Spice of Life . 


Variety—a number of different things, spice—that 
which gives color and zest and stimulating fragrance. 
We have them—these things which give spice to our 
life at the Mission. Our spice is opportunity; various 
God-given opportunities for friendship, service, and 
witnessing. In Solomon’s Song we read, “Awake, O 
north wind; and come, thou south; blow upon my 
garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.” We, too, 
long for the spices of our garden to flow out, and 
pray that the Holy Spirit, Wind of God, His Breath, 
may blow upon us, that from our Mission may go out 
that which gives flavor and fragrance to life. 


(The Chinese Mission in New Orleans is one of the objectives of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary 1946 Birthday Offering.) 





My Summer Work in the Texas-Mexican Presbytery 


(Continued forward from page 96) 


dren in what they were learning and doing in the first 
vacation Bible school they had ever attended. 


An Experience I Had During the Summer 


While visiting in a crowded neighborhood, where 
the Mexican children have to play on the streets, I saw 
a group of children playing. That was not an unusual 
sight, but the unusual thing about it was that the chil- 
dren were not engaged in their usual play activities, or 
in fighting with each other, or in destroying the prop- 
erty. To my surprise and my delight, they were playing 
school—Bible school. They were children who were 
attending our vacation Bible school, and they were 
dramatizing the Bible story they had dramatized that 
morning at the church, and were singing the songs 
and hymns that they had learned. The other children 
and adults in the neighborhood were learning from 
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them and the gospel message was reaching the adults 
through the play of their children. 

Many new contacts are made through our Bible 
schools and we have access to Roman Catholic homes 
because of these contacts. Through the vacation 
schools, the Sunday schools get new pupils each year 
and new leaders are discovered. In the church at New 
Braunfels, where the pastor could not personally super- 
vise the vacation Bible school, one of the elders of the 
church took upon himself the responsibility of the 
school. | visited with him in the homes of the members 
with the purpose of finding teachers and helpers for 
the school. It was very encouraging to find persons 
who had never helped in this way volunteering to try 
their hand at this type of work. New leaders were dis- 
covered in this manner who are continuing to work 
in the church as leaders. 
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William M. Elliott, Jr. 





Marshall C. Dendy 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT IN PRESENTING THE PREs- 
byterian Hour over twelve Eastern radio sta- 
tions in 1945 fired the imagination of the Assem- 
bly to the possibilities offered in a south-wide 
network. Steps to that end were approved and 
Assembly-wide coverage has been secured for 
1946. 

This wider coverage has been made’ possible 
through a newly formed organization known as 
the Southern Religious Radio Conference. The 
Radio Committees of the Southern Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians are charter mem- 
bers. Leaders of the radio industry met with this 
group, and seemed enthusiastic about this new 


*Assistant Director, Department of Adult Education and 
Men’s Work, Executive Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication, Richmond, Va. 
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form of co-operative approach in religious radio 
broadcasting. Radio is essentially a voice. Evan- 
gelical Christianity is primarily a message. What 
a wonderful opportunity we have to use this 
a voice to proclaim our gospel to the world! 

Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians in the 
South are co- operating to this end. 

Our Presbyterian Radio Committee has the 
following authority from the 1945 Assembly: 
“In view of the desire of the radio stations not 
to multiply indefinitely the denominational 
hours to the embarrassment of all parties con- 
cerned, the Assembly approves the Presby- 
terian Radio Committee taking such steps with 
other Protestant devicnsiiabinds or organizations 
as may be necessary to obtain time for a sus- 
tained Protestant hour in which the Presbyterian 
Hour as such would be an integral part.” 

At a meeting on October 30, 1945, the radio 
committees of the Southern Baptists, Methodists, 


and Presbyterians formed the Southern Religious 


Radio Conference and agreed to the following 
basic items: 


1. That the Southern Religious Radio Con- 
ference was organized to serve as a chan- 
nel through which several evangelical de- 
nominations in the South will co-operate 
to solve traffic problems in radio network 
broadcasting in this territory. 

2. That this is not a merger of the co- operat- 
ing radio committees. 


The general theme of the Prestferia 


Gospel Strength 


The following outstanding ministers of our denomination have'ign secu 
March 17 Letting God Take the Smin 


March 24 A Good Man 
March 31 Man’s First Quest 


April 7 Truth Which Liberates 
April 14 A Worthy Christian Auer 
April 21 God’s Preface to His OvsBook 
April 28 A New Man in Christ Jes 
May 26 A Recipe for Greatness 
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ROY ; HOGREFE* 
O 3. That each group shall be free to present 
\- Bible truth positively and constructively 
it as interpreted by its own denomination in 
is ' accordance with the ethics of good broad- 
! casting. 
e 4. That live voice broadcasting will be over 
independent networks which will cover 
e the entire South. It is hoped and believed, 
‘ that out of this effort there will be a perma- 
t nent sustained hour which will continue Thomas K. Young J. B. Green 
y throughout the entire year. 


- 5. That the purpose will be to reach, not 
- only the constituencies of the respective 
denominations, but the great mass of un- 


S churched people also. 
7 6. That the series as a whole will have an 
n agreed title, but the identity of each de- 
nominational series will be maintained. In 
O each individual broadcast mention will be 
" made of the fact that Baptists, Methodists, 
Ss and Presbyterians are co-operating in the 
uy Southern Religious Radio Conference. 


This new series, which will be broadcast from 
- 8:30 to g:00 o’clock Fastern standard time each 
a Sunday morning, starts off with the Baptist 
< Hour ‘having January and February, 1946; the 





e Presbyterians, March and April; and the Meth- 
k odists, May and June. Then the Baptists have 
July, August, September; Presbyterians, Octo- ; 
. ber, November, December; and Methodists, R. Girard Lowe Warner L. Hall 
January, February, and March in 1947. 
The Baptist Hour began broadcasting over the 
following stations January 6, 1946, as a partici- 
Presifterian Hour broadcast for 1946 pant member of the Southern Religious Radio 
Conference. 
th Wy) Te SE2N1 g Time S WBRC Birmingham (Ala.) 
) WSFA Montgomery (Ala.) 
. . KTHS Hot Springs (Ark.) 
n havelgn secured to speak at the time and on the topics indicated below: KUOA Siloam Springs (Ark.) 
2e the Simin WitiiaM M. Ex.iort, Jr. WJAX Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Parrick D. MILLER WDBO Orlando (Fla.) 
t MarsHact C. Denby WIOD Miami (Fla.) 
berates Frank H. CALDWELL WSB Atlanta (Ga.) 
tian Answer Tuomas K. YounG WMAZ Macon (Ga.) 
His OaBook J. B. GREEN WTOC Savannah (Ga.) 
brist Jes R. Girarp Lowe WHAS Louisville (Ky.) 
eatness Warner L. Hae WJBO Baton Rouge (La.) 
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WDSU New Orleans (La.) 





KWKH Shreveport (La.) 
WBAL Baltimore (Md.) 
WCBI Columbus (Miss. ) 
WSLI Jackson (Miss. ) 
WDAF Kansas City (Mo.) 
WWNC Asheville (N. C.) 
WPTF Raleigh (N. C.) 
WSJS Winston-Salem (N. C. ) 
KWON Bartlesville (Okla.) 
KOMA Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
WCSC Charleston (S. C.) 
WIS Columbia (S. C.) 
WSPA Spartanburg (S. C.) 
WNOX Knoxville (Tenn.) 
WREC Memphis (Tenn.) 
KGNC Amarillo (Tex.) 
KWBU Corpus Christi (Tex.) 
WFAA Dallas (Tex.) 

KPRC Houston (Tex.) 
WOAI San Antonio (Tex.) 
WTAR Norfolk (Va.) 
WRVA Richmond (Va.) 
WDBJ Roanoke (Va.) 


The Presbyterian Hour will be carried by 
most of these stations as well as some additional 





ones. Any changes, however, in the stations 
carrying ‘the Presbyterian Hour will be an- 
nounced in our church papers. Assurance is 
given that sufficient stations will broadcast the 
program to guarantee an Assembly-wide cover- 
age. Without exaggeration Presbyterians have 
the opportunity to bring the presentation of the 
gospel message by this means to literally mil- 
lions of people. 

The General Assembly authorized the Radio 
Committee to raise $30, ooo by a special appeal 
to churches and _ individuals ‘during the fiscal 
year 1945-46. 
~ As a continaation of the “For Men Only” 
project begun last year, Presbyterian Men are 
again sponsoring the financing of the Presby- 
terian Hour. Some individuals and groups have 
already sent in substantial amounts, but addi- 
tional contributions are needed. If you would 
like to have a part in spreading the gospel to 
millions by radio, you may send your contribu- 
tion to Dr. John M. Alexander, Chairman, Box 
972, Fayetteville, North Carolina. Next year the 
relia work of the church will be in the Assem- 
bly’s budget and no general solicitation for funds 
will be needed. 


Churches of Distinction 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


Tus is Cuapen Year, THE GOAL Is 500 NEW PREsByY- 
terian Sunday schools. An allotment has been made to 
each synod and presbytery on the basis of a new Sun- 
day school for every 1,000 Presbyterian Church mem- 
bers, or one for every 60,000 unreached people. Nearly 
all of the synods and presbyteries have accepted their 
quota, and are working toward reaching their goal. 
There are listed below 53 churches or groups having 
a membership ranging from 120 to 200. The average is 
155 members. The average for the 3,513 churches of 
our General Assembly is 162. Therefore, these 53 
churches or groups are just a little below the average. 
To qualify as a church or group of distinction, there 
must be reported a Sunday-school enrollment larger 
than the church membership, a spiritual birth rate of 
5% or more, and have contributed to at least four 
benevolent causes. The churches or groups in this list 
report a Sunday-school enrollment averaging 140 for 
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“B’ Group 


every 1oo church members, and a spiritual birth rate 
of 10.4° eS 

These 53 churches report 26 outpost Sunday schools. 
If all the churches of the General Assembly had done 
as well on an average, we would have reported 1,759 
outposts instead of 654; more than 11,000 new Sunda 
schools instead of 500 set as our goal. We would also 
have reported more than 60,000 new members on pro- 
fession of faith instead of 50,000 set as an evangelistic 
goal by the Assembly. Twelve of these 53 churches 
have been organized since 1940, all of them resulting 
from the establishment of outpost Sunday schools. Note 
the large number of this group appearing on this list 
of churches of distinction for a number of years, as 
indicated by the figure immediately following the 
name of the church. The following is a list of churches 
of Distinction “B” Group. 
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ORRER 





Syn 


ALABA 


ApPAL 


ARKA 
FLOR! 
GEOR 


KEN 
LOUL 
Miss 
Miss 


Nor’ 


OKL. 
SNEI 
Sout 


TEN 
TEX. 


Vir 


We: 


MA 

















Chf Sis.7 re My, 
| Synod Presbytery Church or Group Pastor Mem. Enr. P.F 
eee err East Alabama........... ee Wm. H. Boyd.......... 134 145 16 11.9 
. Montgomery, Oak Pk...R. L. Scoggins......... 127 162 8 6.2 
ee ee a ELIE TET Buchanan Gr.‘......... a eee 157 267 13 8.2 
Yo eee 1 a W. H. Armistead....... 152 459 14 9.2 
ere Kingsport, Bethel®......M.K. Compher........ 174 349 30 17.2 
Knoxville...............Knoxville, Fairmont 
CH Ripe tie ve acs BE. JBGWOY ccc ncsisce, FO 175 11 7 
Chattanooga, West- 
a eee W..G. Foster, Jr.i...... 168 176 16 9.5 
Knoxville, Cedar 
Si R. M. Lewellyn........ 137 148 8 5.8 
sO ees el ee 160 13 9.7 
WOMANEAS) 0060s oe e sce’ bg Jacksonville Gr.........Lannie Parnell......... 136 190 11 8 
PNA asc do cuss 03 Oct re | | KR. PT. Wallace: s.cs.a. B36 147 7 5.1 
GINO. coe esa i aad PMR OES 5s «ho vesscnretucreneoe eer eS i a S| 143 158 16 iS ee | 
POBPIIEE 85 os 0: ree ereonvronaren LaGrange, Loyd Gr..... john KR, Howard........ U77 185 16 9 
Decatur, Panthersville 
Gr? anne MM; JaniGs;.. .... x. os tes 160 20 16.9 
Porterdale Gr.'......... . DO. Patterson... .. 184 275 17 9.2 
I Savannah epee, oe E . INOIONG ss cerscaas ee 175 10 7 
Savannah, Eastern 
Heights® Oe erate Laurence Williams...... 154 271 12 ae | 
ONTUGIEY |< can ss 5 sco GIORARB. oc caso Sets Blackey, Doermann 
WemMoOrial® 26.606 cs SES ewer ae 200 25 14.1 
Lexington-Ebenezer...... I exington, Hunter?.... . A lex W. Hunter. ire 1 195 11 6.8 
J.OUISIANA..............New Orleans............New Orleans, Lakeview*.F. Ray Riddle, Jr faces 38] 172 9 5.9 
MissIssIPPI.............Central Mississippi. ..... Rolling Fork Gr.?.......0. M. Anderson cca vnies Oe 181 9 Siu 
ACHES oe. kians, Seunw-atatses Biloxt First. ........002-- Lachian ©. Vaee.......00 B25 139 18 14.4 
MISSOURI....... ii ses ES, sacs pi ilraaicioes Pt. Lookout, School of 
Ozarks®. . ROO Pe BC esiecnvecge Meee 230 33 26.4 
NortH Carouina.......Albemarle.............. Greenville, Meadow- 
brook Gr............M. H. Clark.. Pee | 282 34 20 
Farmyilie Gr.®.. ........... 9. Coates... 5. custo aan 230 13 | 
Concord..............+.. Mooresville, 2nd........R.S. Carson. eae AO 198 18 10.2 
Kannapolis, 2nd Gr.*....W. B. Heywé ard. Sos OO 234 17 1052 
Mecklenburg... .....:..+. Charlotte, Common- 
WANE so) orciciere sere iares P. ©. Depee. sacs cons. TR 186 8 5.3 
Charlotte, Selwyn Ave.*’.Sam M. Inman..... .. 194 195 14 a.2 
Charlotte, North 
| eer eg. | ae 121 159 11 9 
CINE sid Pio sudo ener Burlington, 2nd?........O. W. Perrell.......... 135 281 15 11.4 
Winston-Salem.......... Pine Hall Gr.‘..........Ralph L. Buchanan..... 148 162 20 13.5 
S QO8LAHOMA:......55....000 IAN os. oo os ecarcvocie noah Hugo, Goodland®....... BE... NEBr cs. es 196 35 19.5 
SNEDECOR MEMORIAL... .Central Louisiana. ......Frierson, Good Hope 
“nT, SER Sa ENO ealea eee DS, So re 142 155 21 14.7 
SoutH CAROLINA........Charleston..............North Charleston, 
| Cosgrove’. . ere eek ee 190 514 22 11.5 
I PI iso oicveverg bynes Union, Monarch’....... L.. OF Pnerrel.... kas WAS 221 13 9.2 
 WONNRSSED. cc 5..< on 0 5s. 0 CIN MMEM Dates co cad siete aet Old Hic Kory, ist*......... J, bs MCGRE. ccc secs. TG 163 13 8 
oy, ae eee RUB cae sege rcv Soe each Houston, Denver Gr.’...J. H. Freeland......... 144 240 11 7.6 
Pasadena, Ist*s;,.....05.... + J. Martin Singleton. .... 163 207 15 9.2 
WE NORAG. 5. 5.555 acicewizars Fort Worth, Ridgelea?...Thos. W. Currie, Jr..... 173 244 19 10.9 
ig TSE Serene Texarkana, West- 
Sn, Dayton Castleman...... 133 217 13 9.7 
Texas-Mexican.......... Houston, Mexican ist5..E. Z. Bello............. 136 155 12 8.8 
Corpus Christi, 
i WGKICAH®: .....2:0ac0 0% |. G. \Cavases... 62 5..1. We 260 20 11.4 
i WVestem: Teéxas........ 0000. Aransas Pass, Ist®...... Frank M. Taylor....... 136 176 11 8 
MRR accion cna Montgomery............ Roanoke, Northminster?. D. L. Erwin. .... .os 380 228 14 rie 
PROC IONS. caren Sxeark elegans Zuni, Bethany Gr*...o.ks We Buenanan......: Hs 199 9 6 
ec, ee ee Norfolk, Coleman Place®.H. Graham meyS....... 1 352 21 133 
PENNE ois bo. wn a<cva Rareiaiola Baltimore, Inverness?...D. Kirk Hammond..... 124 158 18 14.5 
WEsT VIRGINIA......... ee | Re ee C Care....... Oe 245 24 13 
Northfork Gri’... ........5. M. Houck........... 185 252 16 8.6 
Greenbrier....... ....Greenville, Centerville’ at Oo. 7 rae 125 181 7 5.6 
i Renick, Spring Creek 
t EP dw inca, erage whee E. R. Williams “oe ie 218 11 5.9 
‘ a PRGNOEE os. adenine. J. B. Garrett ave Eee 342 35 22.8 





tChurch Membership; Sunday School Enrollment; Received on Profession of Faith; Spiritual Birth Rate. 
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My Summer Work in the | 


By BEATRICE FERNANDEZ 


Texas-Mexican Presbytery 


Miss Beatrice Fernandez is a senior at the Assembly’s Training School this 
year. Last summer she w orked for two months in Texas-Mexican Presbytery, 
The following i is a report of some of the vacation school work she did.—a.s., 


The Institute at Pres.-Mex. 


I STARTED MY SUMMER WORK BY HAVING AN INSTITUTE 
for vacation school leaders at Pres.-Mex. School in 
Taft, Texas. Eight Pres.-Mex. girls attended the insti- 
tute. Later they went out by two’s to conduct schools 
in different churches. These students took part in 
twelve vacation schools. 

In the institute for vacation Bible school workers, 
we went over the materials that the girls had prepared 
under the supervision of Miss Ruppers, and which the 
girls had translated into Spanish. We wrote out the 
aims of each unit, and of each session; we collected the 
materials need for teaching each unit—pictures, books, 
poems, ‘stories, games, and handwork materials. We 
worked out in detail the daily schedule and the worship 
services for each session. The girls were given instruc- 
tion for the work in general. 

I had hoped to have a laboratory school at Taft for 
the benefit of the girls, but this was not possible. How- 
ever, our plans for the future call for a laboratory 
school and an institute every year, so that the workers 
will get their practical experience before going out to 
the field. 

At the end of the summer I heard from some of the 
girls. They were pleased with the results of their work, 
with the co- operation they had from the ministers, 
and with the way in which people showed them their 
appreciation of the work they were doing. They ex- 
pressed their desire of continuing this type of work 
in the future. I saw two of the girls at work in the 
church at Del Rio, and I thought they were doing 
splendid work and were enjoying it, too. 


The Vacation Bible School for Mexican 
Children at Alvin 


The Texas-Mexican Presbytery does not have any 
organized work at Alvin, and there is no other Protes- 
tant work with Mexicans in that community except for 
a small Pentecostal mission. However, the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church there, Rev. Charles B. 

Yeargan, and his wife are doing evangelistic work 
among the Mexican people. Rev. E. P. Castaneda, of 
Houston, is helping them in this work. Last summer 
they decided to have a vacation Bible school for the 
Mexican children in their church building. I was asked 
to help in organizing and supervising the school. 
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This school turned out to be an interdenomination 
school in the sense that the teachers and helpers came 
from six different American churches in the town— 
the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Nazarene, the 
Pentecostal, the Lutheran, and the Church of Christ- 
and the various churches also shared in the expenses 
The school was conducted in English and the text. 
books prepared by our Church were used. The enroll 
ment was eighty, and the daily attendance was sixty- 
five. Only tw velve of the children enrolled were Protes. 
tants; all the others came from Roman Catholic homes 

Mr. Yeargan and Mrs. Harvey, a teacher in the 
Mexican public school, gave Bibles to the Intermediate 
boys and girls, and New Testaments to all the others 
The children memorized a number of Psalms and other 
Bible passages, and several hymns, both in English and 
Spanish. i 

The Mexican families lived very far away from the 
church where the school was held. In order that al 
the parents and friends of the children might have an 
opportunity to see what had been done in the vacation 
Bible school, the closing exercises and the exhibit were 
held in the two-room schoolhouse in the Mexican sec- 
tion of the town. Invitations were sent out and the | 
people responded. As they were gathered there to set 
and hear what their children had learned and done, 
Rev. Mr. Castaneda gave a short evangelistic message. 

The results of this school are very encouraging. Mrs 
Yeargan is holding a Bible class in her home every 
Wednesday afternoon for the Mexican children. The 
other churches awoke to their responsibility for the . 
evangelization of the Mexican community and are cor- 
tinuing to co-operate with the Presbyterians in this 
work. ” Plans have been made for the opening of 3 
Sunday school outpost at Alvin to be sponsored by the 
First Presbyterian Church and by the Mexican Presby- 
terian Church at Houston. One of the Intermediate 
girls who attended the school expressed her desire to g0 | 
to Pres.-Mex. School to prepare herself to work in the 
Church, especially to do vacation Bible school work, 
she said. 

I had many of the children and some of the parents 
ask me if we would be having another school newt 
summer. Some asked that we extend the school for} 
another two weeks. Such was the interest of the chil- 

(Continued forward on page 91) 
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Stewardship and Christian Education 


ry | 

- ry | During the month of March the thoughts of the Church turn toward 
| the matter of our stewardship responsibility. Our concern must be not 
| merely for the money to be raised, but for the spiritual effect, on our- 


ool this selves and on others, of our Christian giving. As Dr. James G. Patton, Jr., 
bytery, , recently reminded us, Jesus “was not concerned with raising money for 
—ASh any cause, but He was concerned with what being a steward would do 
. for the individual. He knew that only stewards of their property would 
lation be real witnesses.” Dr. Patton adds: “We have gladly spent billions to 
dino destroy an evil world. We must now give as liberally and as willingly to 
town— : ” 
vata build a new world. 
, the oa a ae : 
“hrist— 4 A large responsibility for the building of this new world rests upon 
cpenses, ” our Christian colleges. In turn, the responsibility for strengthening our 
\e text: Christian colleges for this task, rests upon the individuals who make up 
enroll the churches. 
ee We present herewith a sermon by Rev. Walter Dale Langtry, 
a preached recently, presenting a concept of Christian education which 
homes. “i : 
ian te should ever be in the minds and hearts of loyal Presbyterians. We are 














mediate presenting also brief statements from an educator and a businessman, 
others, dealing with related aspects of our responsibility toward our Church’s 
se institutions of higher education.—W. H. B. 
ish an 

i 
‘om the 
that all 
have an 
acation r m 
«= Learning for Life 
ind the | . ' 
2 tO set | If any man be in Christ, he is anew creature: old things are passed 
1 done away; behold, all things are become new.” —II Corinthians 5:17. 
nessage. 
os EDUCATION IS A PECULIAR BUSINESS. IT Is GENERALLY By WALTER DALE LANGTRY* 
fe The thought of as a matter of credits. Schools give those 
ra credits, and after the student has amassed a certain 
‘oan’ number of them, he has earned a degree, which is ; 
the solemnly conferred by the institution, “with all the plans and carry them out, to read aright the signs of 
i rights and privileges appertaining thereunto.” The only _ the time, to take a place of leadership in our complex 
by nN hitch is that there are no “rights and privileges apper- society, to move through the perplexing events of to- 
Presby- taining” to a degree. It is only a proof that the student day with a sure knowledge of purpose and destination. 
senile has had the opportunity to get an education. He must Education, in short, results in the ability to live a full 
anal then show that the education is his. and satisfactory and useful life. It is the preparation 
age 4 For education is not a matter of years in school. It for that life, and the only foundation upon which it 
+ ilk is not a matter of hours in a library, poring over the may be built. aie 

great writings of the ages. It is something that happens Education today is in dire need of Christ. We think 

parent to people. It is an ability to get along with others, and _ it is obvious that men need Christ, and perhaps it is. 
os ae with one’s self. It isa confidence, based upon knowl- We think that man cannot live by bread alone, and he 
ool for | edge and issuing in action. It is the ability to make cannot. We believe that man’s greatest danger is not 
he chit ignorance, but sin; and that his greatest blessing is not 

ee a ee ee § the Precbvesien Church of POWEE OD earth, but power in heaven. We are con- 

gtry is pastor of the Presbyteri ‘ 
Batesville, Mississippi. vinced that what a man knows of God is the most im- 
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portant knowledge in all the world. 

For good or ill, this is not the opinion or the practice 
of our educational system. Save for a few feeble ges- 
tures, it ignores the very existence of God. It has no 
explanation of the fact of sin, and makes no attempt to 
impart the knowledge of redemption through Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps that is inherent in the very nature of 
public education, but its effect has been calamitous. We 
have the best-educated people in our history, but a 
people lamentably ignorant of the Word of God, 
ey om who know little and care less about the val 
of God, a people whose learning has itself separated 
them from God because it takes no account of God. 

There are forces, however, which have been work- 
ing with marked success against this kind of education. 
The Sunday schools and the churches have been try ‘ing 
to keep alive in our people the knowledge that gives 
life. There are godly homes, thousands of them, where 
little children are brought close to their heavenly 
Father, and grow up in His favor. And there are Chris- 
tian colleges where knowledge is placed in its true 
light as the instrument of God for light on this life 
and on that which is to come. 

But the present situation in education is especially 
vexing to us as Presbyterians. We are a covenant 
people. We bring our children to the altar, and through 


the sacrament of baptism we consecrate them to God, 


and here we claim God’s promises of life for them. We 
expect them to grow up in God’s favor, to gain their 
knowledge of Him not through the lightning-flash of 
His terrible presence, but through increasing awareness 
of His mercies and a growing knowledge of His re- 
deeming grace. An education which leaves God out of 
the human picture is directly opposed to what we have 
vowed to provide for the children God has given us. 

Our most effective answer to the problem with 
which we are thus confronted is the Christian college. 
Such a college has a unique opportunity. It can do 
something that no other institution can do—relate the 
best in human know ledge to the will of God. It can, 
by its very existence, give testimony to the folly of 
that learning which is not of the spirit, which is not 
for life but only for the mind. It can show what learn- 
ing for life really is. And this it can do not only for its 
own students, but for all people. The very fact that 
colleges of high scholastic standing recognize the ex- 





istence of God, and relate His purpose and His power § 
to all of knowledge, is a powerful reinforcement to all 
the preaching of the church, all the teaching of the 
home, all the proclamation of God’s promises. It makes 
all men more ready to hear of God’s righteous judg. § 
ment, and to claim His favor in Jesus Christ. 

Any subject can be taught in two ways. It may be | 
giv en simply as knowledge, presumably useful in earn- 
ing money or giving intellectual satisfaction, but noth. | 
ing more. Or it may be taught as knowledge flaming | 
WwW ith the very presence of God. That is the opportunity ' 
of the Christian college. It may present the science | 
of mathematics not merely as a way to build bridges 
or send radio impulses or ‘make change, but as an evi- 
dence of the marvelous order of the mind which made | 
the universe. It may see in history not only the record 
of a dead past, but the hand of God working out the , 
destiny of men and nations, implementing His judg- 
ments by the free actions of men who would not even | 
know His name. It may find in the experiments of 
science not simply the intricacies of nature, but the | 

careful plans of a Creator who could define the struc- 
ture of an atom and space the stars. It may use the 
social studies as a means by which the will of God ' 
might be applied to the pressing problems of our day. 

Surely learning ought to be for life. We have gone 
far from the notion that knowledge is only for its own 
sake. We want education to fit men to live. And if it 
be true that life is not worth while without Christ, 
then learning for life is learning which looks to Christ 


and is filled with His spirit. There lies the opportunity | 


of the Christian college, and its terrifying responsi- 
bility. 

There is nothing deader than a dead language. The 
lips that spoke its measured cadences have long since 
crumbled into dust. Its literature is done—its books 





written and its songs all sung. Only the imagination 
can hear its beauties, and the dust of libraries gathers | 
on its passionate prose. 
So learning can lead to death, can have its fitful mo- 
ments of life and then decay. But it can be, and for 
us it must be, instinct with life—pointing to the Christ 
who is life, in whom even the dead shall live, and who 
makes all things new. Learning with Christ: that is 
learning for life. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—February 1, 1945 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—February 1, 1946 


Increase for ten months 


$200,499.41 
207,318.81 


$ 6,819.40 
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A Matter of Responsibility 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEEDED 
Christian philosophy of education rests squarely upon 
the church and the church colleges. And if they do 
not supply it, the colleges may expect to have their 
place in the American educational system seriously 
questioned, for their philosophy of education is the 
one distinctive contribution they are in a position to 
make. The church college cannot compete with 
wealthy institutions in the opulence of their academic 
offerings; but it can contribute something which even 
the universities might covet as a unifying force—‘the 
Christian interpretation of the world, the Christian 
motivation of life, Christian fellowship and service.” 

Essentially that educational philosophy will start 
from the position that all truth is one. It will draw no 
theoretical or practical lines between secular and re- 
ligious knowledge and it will never fear the truth, but 
be willing always to follow the truth wherever it may 
lead. For the Christian, that truth is Christ; and in 


*Dr. John Walter Doberstein is Chaplain of Muhlenburg College. 
This article is abridged from an address made at the time of his in- 
stallation to that office. 


By JOHN WALTER DOBERSTEIN* 


every field—science, social theory, politics, economics, 
history, morality—the end will be to “bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” 

This need not disturb any who may think it a threat 
to academic freedom. Academic freedom must not be 
academic license. With freedom goes responsibility. 
Academic freedom does not guarantee any teacher the 
right to teach what he pleases. Academic freedom is 
freedom to teach what is true; and there the seeker for 
truth need never quarrel with the Christian philosophy 
of education. 

The college must come closer to the church and the 
church must come closer to the college. The church 
must exhibit a far deeper concern for its colleges than 
it has done, and it must demand that they become more 
fully and purposefully Christian. If the college is not 
performing a distinctively Christian function, the 
church is simply practicing educational philanthropy 
which brings no returns on the investment. On the 
other hand the college, if it is performing its function, 
has the right to demand of the church its encourage- 
ment, its prayers, its guidance, and its constant concern 
for its welfare. 


Why | Gave a Million Dollars to Christian Colleges 


A PROMINENT BUSINESSMAN OF ATLANTA WHO HAD 
given at least a million dollars to two colleges of his 
denomination, when asked what motive prompted such 
large investments in Christian higher education, is re- 
ported to have given in substance the following an- 
swer: 

Daniel Webster’s saying, “He who gives to his coun- 
try an educated Christian citizen serves both God and 
man forever,’ has become part of my everyday phi- 
losophy. Mere education will not solve our problems. 
We have foolishly attributed to all education a moral 
and character-developing quality which much of it 
does not possess. An education which is solely devoted 
to teaching a young man or woman how to make a 
living, rather than how to live, is quite likely to prove 
more harmful than helpful. No system of education 
will be able to meet America’s moral needs, which does 
not include instruction in the Bible. We need schools 


where principles of Christianity, morality, and right- 
eousness are taught, where the truths of the Bible are 
accepted as the way of eternal life, where an education 
is afforded which gives both breadth and depth to the 
mind, and embraces in its deepening processes the in- 
tegration of spiritual values of human personality. 

I wonder if the Church people really believe, sin- 
cerely, honestly, and enthusiastically, in the vital im- 
portance of Christian education and the absolute neces- 
sity of the proper support of the small Church colleges. 
Speaking as a businessman, I can witness the closing of 
a bank with less trepidation and alarm for the future 
of that community than I can see a Church school, 
however small, close its doors. The one means tem- 
porary economic adjustment, which in most cases 1s 
soon overcome and forgotten, but the other indicates 
a spiritual disintegration which will unfavorably affect 
the generations to come. 


A Prayer for the Stewardship of Life 


In my daily calling, make me diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord. May I do my work not for the wages I get, but to please Thee. May 
it be the one object of my daily striving to do all to the glory of God—not with 
eye service, as pleasing men, but in singleness of heart, fearing the Lord, do- 
ing the will of God as it is indicated in the circumstances of my life, and look- 
ing for my reward from Thy hand, O Divine Master. Amen. 


MARCH, 1946 


—FrepeERICK B,. MEYER. 





How Do You Teach Your Children 


By CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER* 


— 


‘By the Way?” 


(Other articles in this series will appear in three consecutive issues. ) 


A Committee, composed of ministers and leaders of children 
from local churches in the Assembly, has been studying for 
some time our Church’s program of religious education for 
children. Mr. Kraemer, the Chairman of the subcommittee on 
Homes, conducted an experiment, trying to discover what is 
being done in the religious nurture of children in homes. A letter 
and a logbook were sent to thirty-two homes in various com- 
munities, asking the parents to record for thirty days actual 
experiences of religious teaching in their homes. This series of 
four interesting articles is the result of Mr. Kraemer’s study. 

—Atua S. Bowman, Director of Children’s Work 


Part I 


THE QUESTION WHICH WE, WHO ARE PARENTS, MUS1I 
face, the question which all those who have contact 
with children must face, is not “Shall we teach our 
children about God?” but rather “What shall we 
teach them about God, and how?” We are not asso- 
ciated with children long until we begin to observe 
that even though we may not be doing ‘the least bit of 
formal teaching, the children are doing quite a bit of 
learning, and from us. We are not given a choice be- 
tween teaching and not teaching. Our only choice has 
to do with the content and the kind of lessons which 
our children learn from us. 

The whole family had been to church Easter Sunday. 
It was a beautiful day, and the service was impressive. 
Certainly this was an occasion when everything seemed 
to contribute to a joyous, full experience of loving 
God and all our fellow men. But Mary Elizabeth did 
not feel that way about it. Listen to the way her mother 
reports what happened: “Mary Elizabeth was sullen 
and disagreeable after church because I did not get 
back to the car as soon as she expected. She allowed 
this feeling to color her actions toward some very dear 
friends who gave her and Sam some Faster eggs.” 
(Mary Elizabeth was ten years old and Sam was four 
and a half.) 

Well—mother, father, Sunday-school teacher, what 
are you going to do about that? What will be your 
reaction to that situation? Whatever you do will be 
religious education, religious education of the most 
effective kind. There is an opportunity for some fine 
Christian training if you know what to do. Or there 
is a chance to undo many fine things that have been 
done previously if you do not know what to do. But 
one way or another, for good or ill you are about to 
give a lesson in applied religion. 


*Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, N. C., and member of 
the Children’s Study Group. 
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In the comic strip, when the general gave Jiggs a ' 
problem and said, “What would you do if the enemy 
had tanks in front of you, airplanes overhead, and the 
mountains cut off your escape in other directions?” 
Jiggs’ answer was, “I would resign.” Maybe situations 
arise, sometimes, which make parents and teachers feel 
as though they weed like to resign, at least for a little 
while. But you can’t resign. When your ten-year-old is 
sullen and disagreeable, and when her ill feelings affect 
the way she treats other people, you have to do some- 
thing. You can’t say, “But she had her religious train- 
ing at Sunday school and church, and she must wait 
uneil next Sunday to learn something else.” Whatever 
you do, or w hatever you fail to do, she is about to 
receive some religious education ious you, now. You 
cannot be neutral and you cannot resign. Quite con- 

ceivably you may choose to be silent and to ignore 
what she has done, and there may well be occasions 
when that would be a proper choice, but even keeping | 
silent and ignoring her is doing something and has its 
effect on her. So whether you say this or whether you 
say that, or whether you choose not to say or do any- 
thing at all, any course you choose teaches your child 
something about your reaction to that particular 
situation. 

The people of God have always been conscious of 
the importance of that kind of training, the training 
that occurs in actual life situations. God in His provi- 
dence inspired the writer of Deuteronomy to record 
the divine command which admonishes us to be con- 
cerned about it: 

“And these words, which 1 command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when | 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” (Deuteronomy 6:6, 7.) 

As I understand the prevailing opinions, not many 
present-day educators would claim that formal teach- 
ing has no place in the training of our children. But 
however important that may be, nothing can justify 
us in supposing that the informal teaching which we in- 
evitably do in life situations is unimportant. 

Last spring I asked thirty-two families, in various 
localities throughout our General Assembly, to keep | 
logbooks on the Christian training of the children in 
their homes, for a study which our Children’s Division 
was sponsoring. These records were kept for a period | 
of approximately one month. Out of them we learned | 
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some very important things about home training. These 
were people who were recording actual experiences, 
not discussing theories. The material in this article and 
in several articles that will follow this one has been 
taken from those records. The names have been 
changed and the situations disguised in order to protect 
the privacy of those who so graciously contributed 
their time and effort, but all the situations recorded 
are actual situations. 

What would you have done about Mary Elizabeth’s 
“sullen, disagreeable” attitude that Easter Sunday? Cer- 
tainly she is not the only little girl who ever felt that 
way, certainly she is not the only little girl (or adult 
either, for that matter ) who let her own unhappy 
feelings “color her actions toward some very dear 
friends.” If Mary Elizabeth had been your little girl 
how would you have used this occasion to help her 
see what Jesus could mean to her in such an experi- 
ence as this? 

There is no dogmatic answer to such a question. 
Your Mary Elizabeth may be of a different tempera- 
ment from someone else’s Mary Elizabeth, your Sam 
may react differently from someone else’s Sam to the 
very same situation. Would you like to know what 
this Mary Elizabeth’s mother did? I will quote from the 
record: “On our return home I explained to her what 
had taken place inside her and told her the considerate 
thing to do would be to call Jane (her friend) and 
apologize, but that it would be very hard. I left the 
number near the telephone and went outside. Later, by 
her happy manner I knew she had ‘won the victory.’ 
Jane told me next day how sweet she had been apolo- 
gizing for ‘being so grumpy.’ ” 

Thus it turned-out that what might have been a scar 
on a little girl’s attitude toward other people, became 
instead a channel for her growth in grace and in the 
living knowledge of her Lord. For the victory to 
which her mother directed her was no less than that. 
What might have weakened her, or turned her against 
Jesus’ way, actually made her stronger and gave her an 
example of what Jesus meant when he said, “/f any 
man will do his will, be shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
(John 7:17.) 


That was the way Mary Elizabeth’s mother taught 
her of Christ. Maybe some different way would have 
been more effective with your child. But it does help 
us to know how others deal with such situations. Here 
are some other actual experiences which came out of 
the records that were kept. It is not likely that these 
describe just the thing that will happen i in your experi- 
ence with your child. But they point a way, they give 
us direction in this important consideration of the 
teaching “by the way.” There is only room to list them 
briefly. ; 

After a dispute among the children of the neighbor- 
hood, one family got together and read the Bible story 
of Lot and Abraham for their family worship. Then 
there was the account of how a five-year-old girl was 
sO impressed with the beauty which her childish eyes 
saw in her own back yard that she suggested having 
a prayer of thanksgiving right then and there. In that 
same family, during a thunderstorm the mother read 
the chapter on “Lightning” from Tell Me About God. 
Then they read together about how Jesus calmed a 
storm from Standard Bible Story Reader. 

A ten-year-old girl told her mother that she liked 
to hear Marian Anderson sing “even if she is colored.” 
And her mother used that occasion to teach her that 
God has not given His gifts according to the color of 
people’s skin. The children in one family had been in- 
tently watching a carpenter all day. That is a pastime 
which almost always interests children. That night for 
the family w orship in that family they read “In the 
Home of the Village Carpenter.” 

Another family used the occasion of having visited 
some Roman Catholic friends to answer the natural 
questions that arose, and to instill some of the funda- 
mentals of our beliefs at a time when the children really 
wanted to know. Another mother wrote, “We have 
special prayers together (the three of us) when some- 
thing very wonderful takes place.” 

These are just a few of the many excellent illustra- 
tions which came from a small group, out of a short 
period of time. They do serve to make us aware of the 
possibilities of teaching “aphen thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—-February 1, 1945 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—February 1, 1946 


Increase for ten months 
Emergency Fund Receipts: 


$235,030.12 
255,196.16 


$ 20,166.04 


1944—$2 33,188.09; 1945—$248,036.82. Increase $14,848.73. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—February 1, 1945 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—February 1, 1946 


Increase for ten months .... 


URVEY MARCH, 1946 


$ 90,630.33 
106,189.39 


$ 15,559.06 
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Gratitude from the Heart of America 


Ir | HAD THE PRIVILEGE OF GOING BEFORE EVERY AUX- 
iliary in our great Presbyterian family and speaking, 
with my heart upon my lips, my message would be one 
of gratitude first of all to God, the giver of every 
good and perfect gift, and secondly to the women of 
our Church. For as | look back through the years, I 
can’t help but feel that God has used chiefly the women 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., to accomplish His 
purpose in Kansas C ity. 

We must not forget that it was Mrs. Winsborough 
who started the work at the Italian Mission, that a 
number of women from Central Presbyterian Church 
were the first Sunday -school teachers to go and min- 
ister in this “Little Italy,” that our Board of Managers 
has always been made up of missionary-minded women 
from Central Church, and that the Northeast Com- 
munity Center Building was made possible by a = 
portion of the 1938 Birthday Gift. Therefore, | am 
not exaggerating when I say that we owe all the women 
of our Church our profound and lasting gratitude. 

Someone said that a gift of love can never be repaid. 
And you, of course, have not only furnished the physi- 

cal means with which to conduct the work among my 

people i in Kansas City, but you have furnished also the 
inspiration, and you have undergirded our faith with 
your prayers, your encouragement, and your love. 
Therefore, the credit for any amount of success with 
which God has been pleased to bless our work goes 
definitely to you. All this is well known to God, of 
course, but we want to take this opportunity to make 
it known to the Church at large. c 

Your Mission in Kansas City has dev eloped, at least 
basically, a program which reaches the entire family 
in all its phy sical, social, intellectual, and spiritual needs. 
It will be interesting to our friends to know that we 
begin with the maternity clinic, where not only the 
expectant mother receives proper attention, but the 
child is ushered into this world under almost ideal con- 
ditions. We keep that child well in our Health Center, 
where a pediatrician and nurses, assisted by young 
matrons from Central Church, use all the most modern 
preventive methods, and we continue that same care 
in our nursery schools with proper feeding and correc- 
tive exercises. Provisions are made for young children 
in various activities, such as Cubs, Blue Birds, vacation 
Bible school, and week-day school of instruction; later 
in Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts; still later in our various 
athletic clubs; and in due time they join some of the 
activities for older people. Hand in hand with these ac- 
tivities, we have a complete religious program starting 
with the Cradle Roll Department, up through the vari- 


*Rev. J. 
Missouri. 


B. Bisceglia is director of the Italian Mission, Kansas City, 
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By J. B. BISCEGLIA* 


ous Sunday-school departments, into a flourishing } 
morning congregation in English, and an ev ening con- 
gregation in Italian, prayer meetings in Italian and in | 
English, a very promising Woman's Auxiliary, anda} 
strong Mutual ‘Benefit Society. ‘ 
The services of your Mission to the community and | 
to the Kingdom do not end with the activities listed | 
above, but continue in the home in the unraveling of 
the complicated problems of a large modern city in 
which our foreign-speaking people often are confused, 
perplexed, and discouraged. It runs the whole gamut | 
of human emotions from purchasing real estate to find- | 
ing physicians and surgeons, adjusting financial affairs, 
and providing sc hooling for their children; finding em- 
ployment and opening doors of opportunity; ; securing 
all the necessary help needed in a time of crisis, and 
listening to their woes—in a word, helping them to do! 
ev erything that the average American-born is able to | 
do for himeelf. 
That God has abundantly blessed this work is at- | 
tested by the many lives which have been transformed | 
by the gospel of Jesus Christ, by a number of workers | 
who have gone out from this Institution to bless other | 
communities, by the esteem which the Mission enjoys | 
among all the people of the community, even though } 
they hold opposite religious views, and by the fact - 
our work has been emmtaved by friends and foes alike. | 
I am sure you would be interested to know how your | 
sisters in the heart of America have caught the vision | 
and are trying to bring joy to the heart of God by win- 
ning others to Christ. "Mts. G. had lost her only son in| 
an automobile race, and she had masses said for his soul. | 
She began to read the Bible, and on the following anni- 
versary of his death she came to see the pastor of the 
Mission, and handing him $4.00 to be used for the poor, 
she said, “I have been giving this much every year for 
masses, but now I believe I have found a better way. 
She did the same thing for two or three years. Then ' 
she began to attend our church services in Italian, and | 
in a comparatively short time she accepted Christ as | 
her Saviour. She soon became concerned about her} 
husband, her daughters, and her sister. We have been | 
praying about them, and it was a revelation and a| 
experience of great joy, when on Easter Sunday het 
husband, who “had been putting her off for a mort} 
convenient time, gave his heart to Jesus Christ. With} 
renewed confidence in the power of the gospel, she is | 
now working with new zest for the conversion of he! 
other relatives, and one of her two daughters has al- | 
ready started to come to the Mission. 
Mrs. M. came to Christ about three years ago. Her 
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two daughters, two sons and their wives were received 
into the church in succession. When the third of her 
boys came on a furlough, she asked him to attend at 
least one of the w orship services at the Mission. He 
did, and the Holy Spirit must have prepared his heart 
for the message that morning, for when he returned 
home and his mother asked him how he enjoyed the 
services, his answer was this: “You want to know how 
I enjoyed the services this morning? Wait a moment, 
and I’ll tell you.” He went upstairs; presently he re- 
turned holding a half-filled bottle of whiskey, opened 
the kitchen door and, throwing it in the garbage can, 
he announced: “This is what the sermon has done for 
me this morning.” He accepted Christ. He was in Eng- 
land with our air force, and married a fine English 
girl who, with their baby girl, is expected to join “him 
soon in Kansas City. But Mrs. M. experienced her 
greatest joy on Easter Sunday evening when her hus- 
band, who had boasted that he had not been in church 
for thirty-five years, came before the Session and was 
received into our fellow ship. He asked her, “Are you 
happy now?” And as an answer, she placed her arms 
around him and kissed him in front of all those present. 
She has two boys now for whom she has been praying. 
The youngest, a little over eighteen years of age, joined 
the navy and is now stationed near Tokyo. He attended 
services at the Mission before leaving, and received a 
New Testament, with the hope that he would read it. 
Just the other day, the pastor received a letter from 
him in which he said, “I am attending services at the 
base, and I am looking forward to my return to Kansas 
City, when I shall be able to attend and enjoy the 
worship services in the new Chapel.” 

To give you some idea to what extremes our Roman 
Catholic friends in my community go, let me give you 
a recent illustration. Last fall a member of my congre- 
gation came home on furlough and was united in mar- 
riage at the Mission to his Roman Catholic sweetheart. 
(By the way, the marriage always is an elaborate affair, 
and I must preach a sermon every time.) The following 
Sunday this item appeared in the bulletin of the local 
Roman church: “Last week a grave scandal occurred 
in our parish. Since the scandal was public, we ask each 
and every one of our parishioners this morning to 
make an Act of Reparation and Atonement to the 
Sacred Heart for the grave sin of Apostasy and pray 
the Blessed Virgin will cause that person to repent and 
return to the Faith.” The young bride called the priest 
and asked for an explanation. He admitted it was meant 
for her. He invited her to come to the parsonage, and 
her answer was, “Gladly, providing my husband may 
come along.” The priest refused. The young woman 
went to live with her husband, stationed in Arkansas. 
She read the Bible I gave her as a wedding present, 
and attended a Presbyterian church there. And almost 
exactly one year after their wedding, her husband ob- 


tained a furlough, and they came to visit his people. 
We presented the claims of Christ, and the Sunday 
before they left, she accepted Christ as her Saviour, 
made public confession, and received the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Let me quote two paragraphs from 
a letter received the other day from this splendid young 
woman. 

“Dr. Bisceglia, | want to thank you, the elders, and 
the members of the Mission for accepting me as a 
member. Although I haven’t as yet had the opportu- 
nity of attending many of the services at the Mission, 
due to the fact that we have been in Hot Springs, 
Tom and I are looking forward to our return home in 
the very near future and plan to take an active part in 
our home church. 

“T am very happy that I have joined the Mission, and 
I am sure that I shall always bless that day. As you 
know, I did not make my decision immediately, I felt 
that since I had never had the opportunity of worship- 
ping in a Protestant church, I was not in a position to 
decide definitely whether or not I was ready to join the 
Presbyterian church. During the year that ‘T have lived 
here in Hot Springs, I have visited various churches 
including the Pr esbyterian. After attending these vari- 
ous services, I began to understand the Christian faith 
a little better. I realize that I have a great deal to learn 
about the church and the Bible, but I will do my very 
best to fulfill the promises that I made to the Session. 
I am glad that I agreed to marry Tom at the Mission 
and, £00, I will always appreciate my mother a little 
more for her understanding and her unselfishness in 
allowing me to make my own choice as to where we 
were to be married. When I discussed this matter with 
her, she said, ‘In my opinion the right church and the 
right religion is the one in which you can believe and 
the one which you feel that you can practice its be- 
liefs and teachings with sincerity and wholehearted- 
ness.’ I, then, made my decision, and I am inc reasingly 
confident that it was the correct one. Tom and I attend 
Sunday services regularly here and although we enjoy 
them very much, we are looking forward to being back 
in our own beloved Mission and placing ourselves once 
more under your guidance.” 

Here again it was the mother of the boy who in- 
stilled in his heart the ideals of Christ and admonished 
him to remain loyal to Christ and to the Mission; hence, 
in making plans for the wedding, there could be but 
one choice, the Mission. 

Space would fail us if we recounted all that our 
women have done for Christ and His Church, but if 
you accept our standing and most cordial invitation 
to visit us in the Heart of America, we promise you 
not only many more true stories of how the Spirit of 
the living and loving God is working through our 
women, but the presentation of a number of these 
modern Dorcases and Lydias in the Heart of America. 


(The Italian Mission in Kansas City is one of the objectives of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary 1946 Birthday Offering.) 


MARCH, 1946 
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Christmas at Indian Village 


By OSCAR F. LANDRY* 


THE CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS AT INDIAN VILLAGE 
in Polk County, Texas, is a week-long affair. In fact, it 
usually begins on the Sunday before Christmas and 
closes with a New Year’s party. 

For many years the Christmas season has begun on 
the Sunday evening before Christmas with the presen- 
tation of the annual pageant sent out by the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief. At this time the Joy Gift offering is made. The 
procedure in the taking ‘of all special offerings is that 
one of the deacons places the offering plates on the 
communion table and directs the entire congregation 
to pass by in single file and place their offering in the 
plates. 

The Indians believe in committees as a means of dis- 
tributing responsibility. Plans are made and the neces- 
sary committees are appointed by the chairman of the 
board of deacons, such as a committee to get the holly 
tree and set it up in the church, another to decorate it 
and receive and arrange the gifts on or under the tree, 
and so on. The Indians draw names and exchange gifts, 
a committee placing the name of every young person 
and adult in a box for the drawing. A gift is then 
bought for the person whose name is drawn. Sometimes 
various organizations in the church also exchange gifts. 
Groups from elsewhere obtain a list of all the In- 
dians in certain age-groups and gifts are sent for dis- 
tribution. 

On Chirstmas morning things begin to take place. 
Often before the men have the tree set up people begin 
bringing in their gifts. No one except the committee 
appointed for that purpose goes into the church to 
place the gifts around the tree. About eleven-thirty the 
first woman with her family basket or box of food ar- 
rives for the occasion—dinner on the grounds. She 
sits on the steps of one of the near- by “buildings or 
under a tree and watches her food to keep a dog or 
hog from getting it. 

In a short time another woman arrives, and by 
twelve-thirty or one o’clock all are present. The bell is 
rung and the chairman of the committee appointed for 
this particular part of the program orders the lunches 
spread on tables set up beneath the trees. The blessing 
is asked and the eating begins. As soon as the scraps are 
cleaned up and the dishes have been placed in the 
proper boxes the bell is rung again and the church 
doors are opened. The building i is soon filled to over- 
flowing. 


*Mr. Landry is pastor of the Indian Presbyterian Church, Livingston, 
Texas. 
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Mr. Matthew Bullock 


A worship program prepared by a special committee 
opens the service. This is follow ed by the distribution | 
of the gifts by a committee of ten or twelve young | 


people. Much humor is expressed in the attempts at 
pronouncing the names on the gifts. The presents for 
the children having been placed separately are dis- 
tributed first. This | process in recent years has taken 
as long as two hours to complete, since there are so 
many gifts. The people are counted and fruit and 
candy are passed out. Much of this is provided through 
donations from 
other groups outside Indian Village. 


various Sunday-school classes and | 


Each week night finds a group at a different home 
for a party. Since the houses are small and the Indians 


prefer running games, three or four pine-knot fires are 


built, forming a circle within which the games are | 
played. These parties are seldom over before midnight. | 


The next night it is the same thing at another home. At 


each place refreshments of hot chocolate and cake or | 
cookies are served. The week of celebration is usually | 


closed with a New Year’s party. 

During the war years, with all the able-bodied boys 
away, there was a more sober celebration. This year the 
usual celebration was resumed, being interspersed with 
basketball games. 

In several respects Christmas of 1945 was different. 
Rev. C. W. Chambers, retired pastor of this church, 
accompanied by Mrs. Chambers and their daughter, 
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Mrs. Jim Evans, attended the 
service and baptized some chil- 
dren whose parents he had bap- 
tized while serving this field. 
He also, on invitation, asked the 
questions requisite for church 
membership to five young peo- 
ple from the Junior and Inter- 
mediate Sunday-school classes, 
who joined the church on pro- 
fession of faith. After the wor- 
ship service the entire congre- 
ation passed by and shook 
hands with these young people 
as well as our distinguished 
guests. 

The pageant this year was in charge of the Fellow- 
ship Class, whose president along with several of its 
members is a returned serviceman. Mr. Matthew Bul- 
lock, the president, who served with the Headquarters 
Company, 654th Engineer Topographical Battalion in 





lind 


Miss Cora Sylestine 


Typical Indian dinner on 
church grounds 





the European theater, is a graduate of Austin College 
at Sherman, Texas. He was the first among his tribe to 
receive a college degree. Matthew has returned to the 
employ of the State Highway Engineering Department. 
The teacher of the Fellowship Class, Miss Cora Syles- 
tine, daughter of the chief and a public school teacher, 
is also an Austin College graduate. These are the only 
degrees held by members of the tribe at this time. Had 
the war not interrupted the educational program, four 
or five more young people would have secured degrees 
by now. 

Another significant difference this year was the 
change in the manner of the Christmas gift which the 
women of the First Presbyterian Church, Houston, 
Texas, have been sending to the Indians for the past 
seventeen years. Instead of Christmas stockings for the 
individual members, which it has been their custom to 
send, they contributed a generous check to be applied 
on either an electric organ or a cabin for the Indians 
at Westminster Encampment, Kerrville, Texas, to make 
available for them a more adequate leadership program. 





Mrs. Hugh W. White 


(Continued forward from page 107) 


best expressed in the words of a stanza from one of her 
poems entitled, “Wait, I Say on the Lord.” 


“My soul, be silent to the Lord, 
My mind, give heed unto His voice, 
My will, with thy Lord’s will accord, 
My heart, in thy Lord’s joy, rejoice.” 


In hearing of Mrs. White’s home-going, I have also 
been reminded of another poem which, though written 
ina humorous vein, expressed her longing for her 
heavenly home. It was during the Communist uprising 
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in 1927 when Mrs. White with eight other missionaries 
was fleeing from Yencheng on a small junk which set 
out to sea in order to take them safely to Tsingtao. 
In “The Lament of the Evacuee” she describes the 
discomforts, crowded conditions, and seasickness of 
the voyage, and then ends by saying: 


“Oh, I wish I was at home and Id like to have a home, 
Alas, alackaday! 
But I’ve got the grandest home, where I'll go and 
never roam— 


Thank the Lord, I’m going Home some day 


7? 
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Rev. Pierre Danis 
1870-1945 


By GEORGE SUMMEY* 


Rev. Pierre DANIs, PASTOR OF THE JEANERETTE AND 
Centreville Churches, New Orleans Presbytery, died 
November 25, 1945, after a brief illness. He had 
preached the Sunday before in his churches from the 
text: “Watch therefore, for ye know not,” and had 
taken an active part in union Thanksgiving serv ices 
four days before the Master called for him. 

Mr. Danis was born in Lyons, France, December 2, 
1870. He had a brother who mysteriously disappeared 
in that city when it was taken’ by the Axis army and 
who is believed to have been a victim of German 
atrocity. Mr. Danis was educated in the schools and 
the University of Lyons through a period of eleven 
vears, followed by four more years in the Theological 
( sollege of France. He was ordained to the priesthood 
in the Roman Catholic Church in 1895; came to Amer- 
ica in 1896; became a naturalized citizen in 1903, and 
served as a priest in Lawrence, Massachusetts, until 
1907. In 1908 he entered the University of Chicago 
chiefly to study English. He entered the Protestant 
ministry in 1909, preaching in Valentine, Nebraska, 
and came to New Orleans Presbytery in tg1o. He 
preached at Centreville, Baldwyn, and Calumet until 
1913, W nen he became pastor of the Ruston and Ala- 


*Rev. George Summey, D.D., New Orleans, Louisiana. 





bama churches. In 1917 he entered the service of hip 
adopted country in Y.M.C.A. work, and for some tim) 
taught French in the Base Hospitals at Houston ant 
Fort Sill. In 1920 he accepted work in Oklahoma, bu! 
returned to New Orleans Presbytery in 1922, serving 
the Jeanerette and New Iberia ‘churches, and shortl 
adding Centreville to his field. He served the New 
Iberia Church until 1940, and continued in the Jean. 
erette and Centreville churches until his death. 

Mr. Danis was a typical Frenchman in manner and 
speech, quick, alert, and tireless, but unlike many of his! 
fellow countrymen, he was steady, not changeable | 
patient, modest, assiduous in his w ork and undertakings 
He was wonderfully adapted to the work among the} 
French-speaking people of southern Louisiana. He wa 
greatly beloved by everybody with whom he came | 
in contact. This was signally attested to by the great; 
throngs that attended his double funeral at — 

Hi 


Pee 





and Centreville, which included people of all faiths and 
their ministers. He was a man of great gifts and cul. 
ture, and sweetness of character. 

Mr. Danis was happily married in 1911 to Leila At | 
kinson Millard, who survives him. She is the gifted, 
granddaughter of the late Rev. C. M. Atkinson, for | 
whom the Atkinson Memorial Church in Morgan City 
is named. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. Allen | 
Craft of New Iberia, assisted by the pastors of the | 
Methodist and Baptist churches, and Rev. George Sun- 
mey and Rev. J. N. Montgomery of the Presbytery of 
New Orleans. A number of ministers of New Orleans | 
Presbytery attended the services. Mr. Craft used for 
his Scripture lesson and address the same text from 
which Mr. Danis had preached but eight days before. | 





Alba Hotel Burns 


‘THE MANY FRIENDS OF MONTREAT AND THE CHURCH 
learned through the daily papers of the burning of 
Alba Hotel at Montreat during the holiday season. The 
fire occurred about 1:30 o'clock, Friday morning, De- 
cember 28. The origin is unknow n—possibly from 
spontaneous combustion occasioned by oils and paints 
in the building which had been used in making certain 
repairs on the building while the girls were away, or 
from a cigarette from one of the workmen, or other- 
wise. The character of the structure and its contents 
caused the building to burn very rapidly. 

The fire company at Black Mountain responded 
promptly to the call. Quick action was taken in an ef- 
fort to save the building, but it was next to impossible 
to do more than to protect all surrounding buildings, 
which were not damaged in the slightest degree. The 
Alba Hotel and its contents were almost a total loss. 
The heating boiler, stoker, coal, and two pianos were 
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t 
saved. Eight pianos were burned. A large store of : 
groceries was Jost. 

The building was insured for $50,000, the college | 
equipment and furnishings in the building were in- | 
sured for $10,000, a total of $60,000. The books, bed | 
clothes, and personal clothing of the students and | 
teachers were not insured. It was very fortunate that 
no one was in the building and that no one was hurt. 

Temporary arrangements are made for the girls who 
were in the Alba Hotel to occupy the two upper floors | 
of Assembly Inn. The cafeteria will be enlarged and | 
fully furnished with new equipment, and the girls w il 
be fed there during the remainder of the season. i 

Any donations to help the girls in their loss will be F 
most highly appreciated. One has given us a fine piano. 
If we had seven other pianos given, this would be 4 
great help. 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Mrs. Hugh 


On Ocroper 6, 1945, Mrs. Hugo W. WHuiTE, 

another faithful missionary of the Cross, passed to 
her reward after forty-nine years of service in China. 
[ cannot think of Mrs. White without remembering 
the parable of the man intrusted with five talents who 
gained another five and received the commendation of 
his Lord. Mrs. White was truly an unusual woman 
who gave her life and all her talents to be used for 
Christ’s glory. Gifted as a musician, a poet, and writer, 
an artist of no mean ability, and with a quick, witty 
mind, she stood out in any group of people. 

In America Mrs. White might have won popularity 
in musical circles; in China she spent her years play- 
ing wheezy organs (or better ones) in the chapels and 
churches which she and Dr. White were instrumental 
in starting. A brilliant mind was manifest to anyone 
who spent so much as an hour in her presence. That 
intellect was given to the Lord, and she applied it to 
the learning of three different Chinese dialects, in 
which she excelled. There are few missionaries who 
spoke the language more fluently than she or who used 
it more faithfully in proclaiming the Word of Truth. 
Her friends were charmed with her poetry, some 
humorous, some of a deep spiritual tone. The same 
hands that performed beautifully on the piano and 
wrote easily both prose and poetry could also wield 
the artist’s brush. Mrs. White’s paintings and drawings 
of native Chinese flowers or copies of landscapes were 
greatly admired by all who saw them. By her associates 
in the Yencheng: field, Mrs. White will be remembered 
not so much for her varied talents as for her faithful 
service. 

“Augusta IT. Graves was born at Bedford, Virginia, 
May 29, 1869, the daughter of Colonel William and 
Mrs. Agnes Tinsley Graves. She was educated at Bed- 
ford, Virginia, and at Peace Institute, North Carolina. 
Two of the molding influences in her life were her 
pastor, Rev. Edward Washburn, and her cousin, Miss 
Bettie Penick. She and her family were the mainstays 
at that time of the Presbyterian church and Sunday 
school at Bedford. Miss Graves sailed for China in the 
summer of 1893. She worked with Miss Helen Kirkland 
of Hangchow until Miss Kirkland’s death two years 
later.” It was while in Hangchow that she became 

familiar with the Wu dialect. She was married on 
August 15, 1896, to the Rev. Hugh W. White, who 
took her to a new field of service in North Kiangsu. 
First at Suchowfu and later at Yencheng they labored, 
_ doing pioneer work in both places, a work which 
afterward became regular station activities. In 
Suchowfu Mrs. White learned the Northern Man- 
darin dialect and later in Yencheng, the Southern 





*Mrs. Dayton Castleman, former missionary to China. 
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W. White 


By LUCY FLETCHER CASTLEMAN* 





Mandarin, which is very different and which adds a 
fifth tone. For her own use and gratification Mrs. 
White worked out a system and table of sounds and 
tones as they differed in the three dialects that she had 
studied. This she also used in aiding new missionaries 
over whom she served as language supervisor during 
her thirty years in Yencheng. As most missionary 
mothers, Mrs. White trained her five children, guided 
her home, and did full-time missionary work. As a 
result of the godly example and inspiration of her life, 
all of her children have been interested in Christian 
service. Two of them returned to China as missionaries 
(one later returned to America to become the wife of 
an Episcopal rector). A third daughter took nurse’s 
training in preparation for missionary service. 

Mrs. White was the first Western lady to enter both 
Suchowfu and Yencheng, braving the trials of such 
an experience. Few missionaries have endured more 
hardships or faced more dangers than she. During her 
first two years’ service, while in Hangchow she con- 
tracted a ‘deep bronchial cough and throat condition 
through exposure to the cold. This irritating cough 
stayed with her during all her long term of service 
in China. Even in her latter years her frail body was 
often racked with paroxysms of coughing. The last 
year or two spent in Yencheng were marked by ex- 
treme physical weakness so that much of her time 
had to be spent in a reclining chair. Even so, when the 
times came for her weekly Bible studies she would 
literally drag herself out to her ricksha and be in her 
place at the church. Though weak in body she was 
strong in will and in the determination to serve her 

Lord faithfully to the end. Many of the women would 
come to her room and pour out their troubles, know- 
ing they would find a sympathetic ear. 

In 1937, When China’s great war began, Dr. and 
Mrs. White were on Kuling at their vacation home. 
Here they were obliged to stay as refugees for the next 
three years. Even to the end of her China career her 
days were full of excitement and hardships. Once, 
during a battle between Chinese and Japanese troops, 
a big shell fell in their vard and exploded. In the fall 
of 1941, Dr. White suddenly passed away, leaving her 
alone indeed save for her son Hugh, who was visiting 
in China at the start of the war and was caught there. 
Later that fall they, with other missionaries, returned 
to America. 

The depth of her consecration and spiritual life is 

(Continued forward on page 105) 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


March in the Woman’s Auxiliary | 


AGAIN WE HAVE COME TO THE END OF THE CHURCH 
year. Wars have ceased; and our thoughts turn to mak- 
ing secure the peace that has been won. It is a time for 
review of tasks done and a forward look to those yet 
to be accomplished. And they are not small! We are 
faced today with a momentous challenge—that of 
making Christ known to all the world, for without Him 
there will be no lasting peace. Programs in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the circles this month present 





a summing up of what has been done and a challenge 
for the new year for renewed consecration and conf- 


os 





dence in the Christ, whom to know brings peace. : 
Auxiliary 
Topic: “Roots and Wings” 
Circles: General and Business Woman’s : 


Topic: “Say So”—Because the Church Must Win 





The Woman's Auxiliary Training School 
July 24-31, 1946—Montreat, North Carolina 


THE WoMan’s AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL WILL BE 
held at Montreat, N. C., during the week of July 24-31, 
1946. It was a distinct disappointment to all that plans 
for the full School in July, 1945, had to be canceled due 
to transportation regulations. However, it is the hope of 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, which is charged 
with the direction of this school, that in the 1946 ses- 
sion, there may be gathered as large a group as may be 
accommodated at Montreat and that this group will be 
as representative as possible of the entire Woman’s 
Work of our Church. In order to effect such an As- 
sembly-wide representation of leaders in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and have adequate accommodations at Mon- 
treat for these delegates, it may be necessary to limit 
somewhat the number attending from local Auxiliaries. 

It is important that every synodical and presbyterial 
president attend this school, and as many district chair- 
men and local presidents as can arrange to come. 

The program will include special training classes for 
teachers of the Auxiliary Bible study designated for 


1947-1948, and also for teachers of the Auxiliary Bible | 
study and Mission study for 1946-1947. There should 
be at least one representative from every Presbyterial f 
Auxiliary in each of these special classes. 

Dr. Donald G. Miller, author of the textbook The | 
Stone Which the Builders Rejected, to be used as a 
guide to the study of Isaiah in the Woman’s Auxiliary 
during 1946-1947, will lead the Platform Bible Hour 
throughout the week of July 24-31. Other excellent 
teachers will be on the faculty of the school, and each 
course in the revised Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School curriculum will be presented. Plans are being 
made for advance enrollment in these classes. Informa- 
tion regarding this will be sent to synodical, presby- 
terial and local Auxiliary presidents. 

Room reservations at Montreat must be made 
through the Mountain Retreat Association. Further in- | 
formation about the program will be available from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady | 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 








How They Kept the World Day of Prayer in 1945 | 


Wor tp Day oF PRAYER IN 1945 WAS OBSERVED ON FEB- 
ruary 16 in over 10,000 communities, and the offering 
increased over the previous year by $41,000, totaling in 
1945, $185,000. Of far more value and importance is 
the growth in inner understanding and interpretation 
of the Day, according to Miss Margaret Applegarth, 
Chairman of the World Day of Prayer Committee of 
the United Council of Church Women. 

“The years of suspense and the horrors of war have 
driven the church women into a search for eternal 
verities; and we have reason to gather . . . that prayer 
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has become the link of imperishable beauty and power | 
between Those-in-the-Pew and God, and between 
Those-in-the-Pew of one town as their loving remem- 
brance reaches out and out to Those-in-the-Pew in 
other lands, the whole world around. 

“This is what the Day is for. And this is such sal 
as peace is made of—total tenderness! concrete concef | 
for another! utter reliance on the only basic Power 
capable of remaking our spirits into His likeness! Hs ; 
service!” 

“From the Burma border come reports written 00 | 
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odd scraps of paper from 120 scattered villages. 
Scarcely anyone has been outside these hills; yet the 
idea of being linked up with all the world in prayer 
has made a direct appeal! Spontaneously they brought 
in gifts to show their utter delight in this service!” 

In Hawaii, “Worshipping side by side were Filipinos, 
Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Negroes, and many 
from the States. One instinctiv ely felt that this hour 
of devotion and intercession was a refuge from war 
and its urgent demands—that God’s way is the way 
of peace—that His Spirit binds together those who 
love Him in every nation, regardless a race or color.” 

From St. Christopher’s Training School in Madras, 
India: “A beautiful service; a pretty sight to see our 
girls sitting on the floor in our simple chapel—their 
colored saris look like a flower bed, real j jasmine in their 
glossy black hair.” 

Australia: “Five thousand women met in Victoria, 
one thousand in Melbourne; many continuing prayer 
groups meeting monthly, ‘lighting candles from one 
light, spreading the influence.’ ” 

England: “London had a week of air raids, but 
services were held in 108 centers. Sharing our prayer 
service were those from the United States, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, and 
from Central Europe.” 

China: “The only remaining missionary of one de- 
nomination in South China reports on preparations for 
Day of Prayer, ‘More glad than ever that I came back 
when I did; T feel like singing all the time.’ ” 


France, 
refugees 





One of the most thrilling reports tells of the Day 
being kept by sixty-eight women being repatriated to 
the United States in a naval transport. When they 
realized that they had crossed the date line and it was 
the first Friday in Lent, they held the first service 
undoubtedly held that day, in the hold of that rough 


boat in mid-Pacific. “Sixteen of us were from India, 
fifty from China, one from Burma, one from Malaya, 
representing twenty-two dencmineioaal societies. No 
printed programs were available; but above the noise 
of engines and ventil: ating systems, with noisy children 
playing in corridors, we expressed our thanksgiving 
for deliverance and our utter joy over the amazing 
strength of the Eastern churches as they grow into a 
more mature faith. Several said afterwards that the 
mere act of sitting together to lift our hearts in united 
prayer to our F ather was an experience that would be 
treasured by every woman there.” 

Christians in Africa wrote: “In our country, with a 
peculiar political situation, we feel it a real triumph 
for the principles of Christ that on a day like this 
Day of Prayer we can sink our differences of language, 
race, denominations, and even color, at the throne of 
grace, realizing that in Him we are all one; thus, re- 
ports tell of meetings attended by English, Afrikanders, 
and Jews.” 

March 8, 1946 offers every Christian around the 
world opportunity to unite in prayer with all other 
Christians, and through shared experiences in praying 
and worshipping, find a deeper spiritual strength and 
renewed faith, hope, and love for all mankind. 


God's Challenge and the Answer 


By MRS. E. F. REID* 


WHEN Gop SHUTS ONE DOOR, HE ALWAYS OPENS ANOTHER 
—another door of opportunity and privilege. This was 
clearly shown when because of the ruling of govern- 
ment authorities the North Carolina Christian Confer- 
ence of Negro Women could not be held in June, 
1945. The door was shut. But look! another door is 
opening! Knowing of Dr. R. D. Bedinger’s work and 
something of his difficulties and discouragements, and 
of his need for funds to help Negro anissisietial students 
at Stillman Institute, the Conference Director deter- 
mined to do something about it. After consulting the 
synodical and presbyterial presidents, the following 
letter and appeal was sent to every local Auxiliary in 
the Synodical: 


*Director of the Annual Christian Conference of Negro Women in 
North Carolina, and also Chairman of the Synodical Committee on 
Interracial Work. 
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459 West Harper Avenue 
Lenoir, North Carolina 
March, 1945 

Dear Auxiliary Friends: 

Sad news! No Negro Woman’s Conference this 
year! 
~ But “We must be about our Father’s business!” With 
God’s help we shall redouble our efforts to bring about 
Christian interracial good will and, above all, try to 
bring the unsaved Negro boys and girls and grownups 
to Jesus, our Saviour and theirs. 

What can we do? Encourage Christian Negro 
women to hold vacation Bible schools, help them with 
literature, and help teach whenever possible. Encourage 
your young people to have a part in this. 

A group of our young girls conducted a vacation 

sible school in a rural Negro community, and told me 
they had never enjoyed anything more. A community 
3ible class is fine if a good ‘teacher can be found. Hold 
one-day conferences, using Negro women who have 
attended our Conference. Visit the Negro public 
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schools. Give them good literature and books for their 
school libraries. 

Rev. R. D. Bedinger, D. D., Superintendent of Negro 
Work in our General Assembly, has a stupendous job 
and we must help him. 

How? Dr. Bedinger is in‘desperate need of funds to 
help send young Negro men to Stillman Institute, to be 
trained for the ministry, so they can preach the gospel 
to their people and organize Negro Sunday schools 
and churches. Here’s a grand plan endorsed by Mrs. 
Baucom and the presbyterial presidents. Give the 
amount you have been giving to send a delegate or 
delegates to our Conference to Dr. Bedinger’s work, 
or, if you are a small Auxiliary, give any amount you 
can, but give something. 

Send the money to me. I will keep a record, and 
send the money to Dr. Bedinger. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
(signed) Mrs. FE. F. Rei 
PLease: Read this letter to your Auxiliary. 
Pirase: Keep it for reference. 
Pirase: Send me lots of money! 


As a result of this appeal, the Auxiliaries gave 
$1,806.22. The smaller Auxiliaries responded in a won- 
derful way. All of this goes to prove that the women of 
the North Carolina Synodical are vitally interested in 
an effort to bring the unsaved Negroes to Christ, our 
Saviour and theirs. The largest amount given was two 
hundred dollars ($200) by the Women’ s Auxiliary, 
First Presbyterian Church ‘of Lenoir, North Carolina. 
This came as a result of a visit to the church by Dr. 
Bedinger, who told of the importance and need of his 
work. If Dr. Bedinger could present his work in more 
of our churches, he would have no trouble about 
finances. With Dr. Bedinger’s consent, we are giving a 


few quotations from his letters as the money came in 
from the Auxiliaries. 

April 24, 1945. 
for joy! It will be fine for you to send the money to 
me as it is received, and I will relay it to Atlanta. | 


“Your kind letter received. I shouted | 


- 


shall write to each of those Auxiliaries a special letter | 


of appreciation.” 

May 4. “The first batch of checks received. Hurrah! 
This is certainly magnificent, and I can hardly contain 
my joy. I knew the Lord would raise up friends. He 
alw ays does. From the depths of my soul, I appreciate 
your apg help and interest.’ 

May 31. “ 
our money than in the education of Negro ministers, 
do you?” 

August 25. “Hurrah! You have passed the $1,700 
mark. I feel so rich for Stillman, or rather for our 
students.” 

“When I told Dr. Pritchard and Dr. Tenney where 
all this money was coming from, they were greatly 
pleased. You know I am. It is certainly great. I can 
breathe easier now.’ 


peer 


I do not know of a finer use for some of | 


August. “It is truly w onderful how the money keeps 
coming in. I am sure this has been a blessed experience 


for chase small Auxiliaries which have participated for 
the first time in giving something for the Negro work.” 
October 16. “We have a grand total of $1,806.22. 
Congratulations to all of us! Isn’t this fine? Can never 
thank the Auxiliaries enough for all they have done 
for us. May the Lord bless you.” 
A card was sent to every delegate who attended the 


1944 Conference, urging each woman to hold vacation | 


sible schools and to teach the Catechism. Quite a num- 
ber wrote that they were doing this. 

In conclusion, “We thank God and take courage.” 
We believe that no more important task faces our 
Southern Presbyterian Church today than having a 
part in the evangelization of this people i in our mide 





Alba Hotel Burns 


(Continued from page 106) 


One or two buildings must be erected at the earliest 
possible date as a substitute and more for the Alba. The 
insurance would go a long way to rebuild the Alba, 
that is a building ‘of the same type, but the insurance 
will go a very little way in the erection of the building 
or buildings that ought to be erected as soon as possible. 

The whole Church and all of our friends surely will 
respond now to put up suitable and convenient build- 
ings to adorn the very heart of the Montreat plant and 
to take the best care of those who, from year to year, 
come to the Montreat Conferences and the college. 
Already plans are being provided, but the ty pe “of 
building will be determined largely by the financial 
responses of the people to this emer gency. 

May the Montreat management proceed with recon- 
struction without a campaign for funds? We just must 
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furnish the money if we expect satisfactory results. 


Please do not wait for any personal appeal. The facts | 


speak for themselves and the case is urgent. The situa- 
tion is known to many. One very unique letter was re- 
ceived which might serve as a model for others. This 
was a letter congratulating me on the passing of the 
Alba Hotel, with a check enclosed for $1,000 to help 


in restoring the loss. Let ev eryone do something and § 


some of us do much. Reconstruction should be started 
without delay. The progress of the work will be de- 
termined by how soon materials and funds can be se- 
cured and how soon Jabor can be gotten. 

Notice will be given as soon as possible as to w hat 
accommodations may be expected this summer for the 
entertainment of the conferences. 

Jan. 5, 1946 R. C. Anperson, President 
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| Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


ney to | 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


i Bibanga Station, 1917 

| Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 

banga via Luputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 

*Holladay, Miss Virginia 

Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 

Muleay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 

Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 

Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
} Africa.) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, Ill 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai [Tshimbulu], Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 
*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
tLoring, Miss Roseva 
tMcDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tPethick, Mr. Wayne M. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, II 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Crane, Rev. C. L. 
King, Dr. Robt. R. 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
**Punt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai 
(Ishimbulu], Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hancock, Miss Bessie (R.N.) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Moma, Luisa via Luluabourg, Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 
“Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Hammond, Miss Clara 8. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
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In Active Service 


*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. George R.., Jr. 
Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


—o— 


Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address, Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. F. S., Jr. 
*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

pom Miss Bernice 

Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuguira Station, 1942 
(Address, Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address, Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Por, Brazil.) 
Foster, Miss Edith 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Nepomucena Station, 1932 
(Address, Nepomucena, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil.) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 


Araguacu Station, 1943 
(Address, Araguacu, Sorocabana, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Caixa Postal 88.) 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernaim- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 

Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address, Colegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 

Pernambuco, Brazil.) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard 
Boyce, Miss Lina 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 

*Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address, Caixa No. 36, Uberlandia, 
E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 





Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 

Downing, Miss Dorothy Dell 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Jaboticabal Station, 1934 
(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


—o— 


China 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 
(Address, Associated Mission Treasurers, 
169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, 

China.) 
Allison, Rev. and *Mrs. Andrew 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Richardson, Rev. and *Mrs. Robert P. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


MID-CHINA MISSION 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 


*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs, Chas. A. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 

*Worth, Rev. Chas, W. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 

Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander 8. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I 


*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 


Shanghai Station 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address, Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 

Tsinanfu Station, 1930 

(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 

*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 





*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs, C. H. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow Station, 1908 


(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chin- 
kiang, China.) 


*Farr, Miss Grace 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 

*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Mrs. A. A. 

*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 

*Young, Miss Lois 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, China. 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien Station, 1893 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, China.) 


*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887 
(Address, ‘Tsing-Kiang-pu, Kiangsu, 
China.) 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*McCown, Miss Mary 

*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


Yencheng Station, 1911 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
Fowning Station 


School of Chinese Studies 
Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands. 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., Jr. 
*Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


—o— 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 


Gifu Station, 1917 


(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
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Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
*Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Lumpkin, Miss Estelle 


Okasaki Station, 1890 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 


*Fontaine, Miss Lena 
*Kestler, Miss E. EF. (R.N.) 


Kunsan Station, 1896 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


| *Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 


*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Talmage, Rey. and Mrs. John E. 


| *Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. 8. 





Kwangju Station, 1904 

(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada 


Soonchun Station 1913 

(Address, Sooncnun, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 
*Hewson, Miss Georgia (K.N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise 
*Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. MeL. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 





*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Miss Emily 


Pyengyang Station (Union Work) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 


*On furlough. 

**Under special contract. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, and England, require 5 cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 
fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 





Mexico 


| 


| * 


MEXICO MISSION | 


Toluca Station, 1919 
(Address, ‘Toluca, I:stado do Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C, 
Matamoros 29 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, | 
Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Cuanhtemocy Leandro Valle 
Smith, Miss Iona ‘R.N.) 





Morelia Station, 1919 ‘ee 


(Address, Sanatorio ‘“‘La Luz’’ Morelia, | 
Michoacan, Mexico.) | 

Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 

Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J. 

Pemberton, Miss Helen | 

Rogers, Miss Carolyn 

Ross, Dr. and Mrs. Hervey 


| * 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Corregidora No. 3 


Taxco Station 
(Address, Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico.) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address, Cuernavaca, Mexico.) 
Jeaty, Miss Lettie 
Morelos No. 114 
toss, Rev. W. A. 
Morelos No. 5 


Kingsville, Texas 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute 


Coyoacan Station 
(Address, Allende, 20, Coyoacan, 
D. F., Mexico.) 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 


Mexico City 
(Address, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Oriente 53, No. 298 
Villa de Cortes 
McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 
Oriente 53, No. 286 
Villa de Cortes 


Tixtla Station, 1944 


(Address, Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Apartado No. 5 


Chilapa Station 
(Address, 2 Norte 220, Chilapa 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 
*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Teloloapan 


(Address, Joaquin Beltran 10, 
Teloloapan Guerrero, Mexico.) 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J 





Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to Chin 
and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local post office. 

PARCEL POST 

For Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require 


ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
Guide. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


May 
May 
May 
May 


2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 
2—-Mr. John Boyle, Brazil 
3—Mrs. FE. 'T. Soyer, Korea* 
4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan (Retired. 
Address: 936 Elizabeth Street, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia) 
4—-Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa 
5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea* 
6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China* 
8—Miss Roseva Loring, Africa 
1o—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa 
12—Miss Sarah Watkins Lacy, Brazil 
15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 
16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea* 
18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China* 
19—Mrs. Richmond McKinney, Mexico 
z20o—Rev. Lardner Moore, Japan (Chaplain in 
Service, now in Japan) 
20—Mrs. H. F. Pressley, Mexico 
21—Mr. Richmond McKinney, Mexico 
21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China* 


N lay 
May 
May 
May 
May 
M ay 
May 
Ma y 
May 
May 
May 
M ay 
May 
May 
May 
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— 


May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 

May 23—Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: go6 Montrose Ave., S. F., Roanoke, 
Virginia) 

-Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea 

28—Rev. EF. ‘T. Boyer, Korea* 

28—Mrs. William Henry Benchoff, Brazil 
30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea (Retired. Address: 

Frostproof, Florida) 

31—Mrs. William J. Anderson, Jr., Africa 
31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China* 


May 27- 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


* het.'S. 

Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- 
ing from place to place, it is impossible at this time to give 
permanent addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. ‘The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will 
be glad to supply the address on request, near the birth date. 
Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please 
use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 
regular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico, and 
5 cents for Africa and the Orient. 
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Attention... 





Special Announcement of Forumard Steps 


By 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 


Tit JOURNAL is now published twice monthly with the subscription price remaining at 
S1.00 per year for the twenty-four issues. Surely at this price we are making it possible for 
every family in your church to subscribe. 

New features have been added to make The Journal's ministry more and more constructive. 


In addition to our editorials and other regular articles we have added a GENERAL NEWS 


SECTION, 


Bible Classes will derive much help from the Sunday School Lesson Treatment by Rev. J. 
Parker. 


Young People and their leaders will profit by the program material especially adapted to 


Kenton 


their needs in The Journal. 
Wonderful material for Auxiliaries on the Womans Page. 
Children’s Missionary Stories—-a new and regular feature. 


Let us know how many sample copies you can profitably use and we will send them free 


and postpaid. 


Please Print Your Name and Address on a Postcard and Mail to Us Today 


The Southern Presbyterian Journal 


WEAVERVILLE, Norrit CAROLINA 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


KING COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men Scholarship Offered 






































